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DEACON DAVID JONES. 


. »journed at his house—his name was first on the 
CHAPTER I. ‘list of all charitable contributions, and the poorer 
“ Waar a beautiful thing is a Christian church,” } 


said David Jones to his pastor, the day on, 
which he had been installed into the office of a \ 
deacon. 
“Tt is, indeed, a beautiful object, Mr. Jones,” ° 
said the minister, “‘ when the love of Christ reigns : 
in it. When all hearts harmonize, and the dove ‘ 
of peace spreads its shadowy wings over it; but: 
sometimes the devil gets in, and then the scene is ° 
changed and the church is a very ugly thing.” 
Who knew this better than David Jones? He 
had been a private member of the church when it - 
had been torn asunder by adverse factions. The: 
wild uproar of the fierce and untamable spirits» 
who rioted in these dishonoring transactions rose ‘ 
up before his mind and he became silent and: 
thoughtful. 
Who in that day had not heard of the Congrega- . 
tional church in the town of H , in the county } 
of B——? Who did not admire the adventurous | 
spirit of the accomplished young minister who’ 
threw himself into the conflict and reduced the > 
turbulent spirits to order, and finally redeemed ‘ 
the character of the church? And who was more 
proud than Deacon Jones of the capacity and | 
qualifications of his pastor ? 
“The church has enjoyed a long season of peace, ‘ 
sir,” said Deacon Jones ‘‘We have a prudent ‘ 
man for our minister, and if we mind what we? 
say, we need not fear for the repose and prosperity ° 
of the cause.’? ; 
The whole heart and soul of Deacon Jones di- ‘ 
vulged themselves in the expression of these sen- ; 
iments. This was the theory on which he built: 
all his hopes, and by which he designed the church | 
should be governed. Let the minister, thought ‘ 
he, be prudent, and let the deacon mind what he 
says, and all will go on like magic. This was: 
bs me by which he meant to lay the ghost of: 
discord. 
Deacon Jones was of a good and wealthy family. ' 
He was established in a highly lucrative business, : 
had a large house with rich furniture, and was ? 
hardly exceeded in respectability by any inhabi- 
‘ant in the town. All traveling ministers so- ‘ 


3 


of the church or congregation. 


members of the church valued his notice nearly as 
highly as the minister’s. ‘To be invited to the house 
of Deacon Jones, or nodded to by his wife or 


: daughters, was a proud event to the humbler orders 


Who was so great 
a man as Deacon Jones, or who enjoyed so large 
a range of influence? To all the members Dea- 
con Jones was accustomed to say, in a sort of 
oracular manner, ‘‘ we have a prudent minister,” 


‘as if prudence could forestall all evils; and then 


to wind up the business, he would say authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ we must mind what we say.”’ 

The deacon was what is called a still man, and 
he prized that faculty very highly. In promis- 
cuous company he wore a sort of Talleyrand face, 
vacant, or only expressive of inanity. ‘‘ They 


cannot find me out,”’ he would say to his family. 


‘* [ defy them to discover my sentiments.” And 
so he felt assured they gave up the matter in de- 
spair. But the fact was, this mysterious masking 
of his feelings and emotions, only sharpened cu- 
riosity, and the deacon’s face, and words, and 
manner, were watched and investigated with an 
intense and insatiable scrutiny. 

And this was not the worst, for the church per- 


‘ceiving this mysterious and unnatural gravity, 


suspected that Deacon Jones was a cunning man, 
and met all his disguises by disguising them- 
selves. The deacon was on his guard with most 
men, so that most men, being rather quick- 


‘sighted, soon put themselves on their guard with 


him. If two or three frank and ingenuous brethren 
were conversing together in an unreserved inter- 
course, and Deacon Jones stepped up to the party, 
they looked significantly at each other for a mo- 
ment, and the next moment they were cased in an 
impenetrable reserve. The Deacon did not, in- 
deed, perceive this, for no men are so frequently 
outwitted as cunning men, since they extol their 


‘own penetration, and look upon all around as sim- 


pletons, until by overrating themselves and under- 
rating others, they lose the very caution in which 
they pride themselves. One thing is certain, that 
all the members of the church and congregation 
tacitly agreed that Deacon Jones was a wily and 
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mysterious sort of a man, and they dealt with him rights, Mr. Jones,” said the minister. «Ty, ), 
accordingly. \siness has always come on in order and been 1. 
Not that Deacon Jones was habitually a still,) patched promptly, and what is of great jn... 
or secret, or reserved man; on the contrary, in} ance, with kind and harmonious feelings.” 
safe company he would pour out his mind inthe} ‘‘ Ministers and farmers have-no practica| i. 
most random and unreserved manner. He was? of business,” said David Jones, in a tone wy: 
too (alas!) fond of gossip, and loved to indulge a} appeared to the pastor to be any thing but recpex. 
depraved taste for slander. Hardly any thing was } ful. So the minister bowed gravely to Deas, 
too gross to be whispered into his willing ear, ; David in silence, but as if to say, © you rash. 
provided only, the subtle poison was purveyed for} presume upon your office and upon my fore, 
him by a safe conveyancer. Of the virtues of} ance, sir.” ¢ ' 
many of his brethren he lived and died in igno-! Deacon Jones did not heed the intimation wii. 


Ne 


\ 


rance; but not a fault or blemish, an infirmity of; the minister’s manner conveyed to him, | 

their characters escaped him. Some of these {ceeded to say, 

defects he saw with his own eyes; of others he) “I wish, sir, we could elect brother Thompsor 

heard, and the rest he fancied, and the whole } to the deaconship, so large a church as ours +. 

bundle of their deficiencies was preserved in his} quires at least four officers.” 

memory with a cherished and enduring remem: } The minister began to think he had already op. 

brance. ; deacon too many in the person of the now officioys 
We said that Deacon Jones was in business and} David Jones, but he satisfied himself with th 

wealthy, and when he was appointed to the office ‘ pointed inquiry, 

of deacon he resolved in his own mind that the{ ‘Is not brother Thompson your head cler; 

affairs of the church should pass through his hands? sir, and entirely under your influence?” 

like the ordinary transactions of his counting-) Deacon David rather quailed under this searc. 

house. Of his brother deacons, one was a poor, } ing remark, but he recovered himself while ey. 

pious, generous and confiding old disciple, and the; tolling brother Thompson as a very good Chris. 

other, a young and wealthy member with little; tian, a very exemplary member, &c. 


st nen 
\ Pro- 


Ss Te. 


force of character. The aged deacon was bought ; _“ Pray, sir,” said Deacon David Jones, in jis 
over with kindness and presents, and the younger ) kindest manner, ‘‘ who is this Mr. Mannering the: 
with the most lavish and unsparing flatteries. ) preached for you last Sunday, and what sort of g 


But the minister—ah, here was the rub. What? family has he ?’’ 
was Deacon Jones to do with the minister. The? ‘‘ Mr. Mannering is a very gentlemanly man o: 
pastor had a handsome private fortune, which set ) unquestionable talent,”’ said the pastor. “He js 
him above the possibility of want, and he was as‘ an occasional preacher; his wife is a very superior 
firm and resolute in character as he was gentle, so; woman, with a son and two daughters, very pro. 
that he could neither be bribed nor intimidated. } mising children.” 

‘But he may be out-voted,”’ said David Jones, ‘‘Is there not a report that as soon as he | 


uds 


mentally, ‘‘and he shall, too, if money and ma-\ established his family here he intends to separat: 

nagement can effect it.” ; himself from them and live apart ?”’ asked Deacon 
Beware, young minister, for the trail of the ser- | David. 

pent may be traced from its covert of darkness) ‘I never interfere in family matters, sir. and 

into the sacred enclosures of the church; the/never heed reports,” said the pastor, almost 

demon of mischief is busy in the fold, dark suspi-( sternly. 


cions, stealthy whispers, sullen discontents, rank-; *‘*! know we ought to mind what we say,” re- 


ae aaa 


Ne 


ling envies and jealousies are usurping the loving > marked Deacon David, ‘‘ but between us I did not 


bosoms of your flock. Tax your acknowledged ; imagine there was any impropriety in inquiring 
prudence now to its very verge, for the hour of} into the facts of so singular a case.”’ 
trial is at hand. ¢ ‘Tam not in the secret sir,” said the minister, 
We return from this long digression to notice’ “and if I were I should feel bound in honor no! 
the effect of Deacon David’s assertions on his’ to divulge it.” 
pastor. $ This was a sad day for the young pastor. Pru. 
“We have a prudent man for our minister,” {dent as he was, he had made a fatal mistake by 
said he, ‘*and we must mind what we say,” &c. ¢ converting a useful member of his church into a! 
“The prudence of one minister is no match} intriguing and domineering deacon. As for Davi 
against the folly of a hundred contentious mem-‘ Jones, he carried his head a notch higher, ani 
bers,” said the pastor. ‘‘ As to minding what we‘ transferred from his prosperous business a large 
say, we had better mind what we feel and what} portion of his time and efforts to augment lis‘: 
we do. When | find a man taking precautions? fluence in the church. 
least : wrong word should every moment slip} 
from him, I suspect there must be something very ' 
wrong lodging within him. If our affections ise’ CHAPTER II. 
right our words will correspond with them.” ’ Nearly four weeks had passed away since th 
The deacon did not vastly relish this rebuke, ) installation of Deacon David Jones, ani the 
but he smothered his resentment because he had‘ monthly church meeting was at hand. Various 
other points to carry. }rumors had reached the ear of the pastor calc: 
‘I do not, sir,” said he, “ feel satisfied with the ‘lated to disturb and harass his feelings. Tim: 
manner in which the business of the church has’ members expressed their fears, though they © 
been hitherto transacted. There is something: hardly say what it was they feared; the bold am 
slovenly in taking up a case suddenly, and decid-’ restless were excited; the uninitiated were 1 
ing upon it hastily. I therefore propose to pre-' ning to and fro after information; curiosity ¥# 
pare and arrange in private all the business that intensely awakened, some dreading, and som 
comes before the church.” ‘longing for the day of the church-meeting, 00" 
“In the church we are all brethren with equal ‘the communicants were all in a ferment. Every 
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a: ed to portend an explosion, yet Deacon 
one maxi, © Mind what you say,”’ had been 
» faithfully observed, that though most of the 
embers knew, hone would express a word to clear 
up the mystery: The minister was “a prudent 

».” which was regarded as a sufficient safe- 
e. opened upon them, or had a conflagration 

ced around them, still Deacon David would have 
aid, “be calm, all will be well, for the minister 
is ‘a prudent man.’ ”” ' 

The pastor took his seat as the president of the 
meeting among an unusual number of members, 
aod every face wore an expression of anxiety and 
agitation when the business was called on. 

Deacon David rose boldly and proposed that 
brother Thompson should be added to the number 
of the deacons. 

To the surprise of the pastor no one opposed 
this proposition, so he rose and begged the church 


to defer the motion to the next church-meeting, > 


that the members might have time for considera- 
tion. 

Deacon David called for a vote, and found nine- 
tenths of the church with him. So the minister 
was out-voted by the deacon, and his authority 
and influence with the church was gone. 

The other business was disposed of in a similar 
manner. Deacon David proposed and carried all 
his measures without opposition and without de- 
bate, and the meeting broke up at an unusually 
early hour. 

David Jones now sat as the ruler in the syna- 
gogue. He was the premier, and he could dictate 


his terms to pastor and people without reserve. } 


Those eyes, and ears, and hearts which hitherto 
had been open to the mild, and sagacious, and up- 
right counsels of the pastor, now turned in obe- 
dience to the mandates of the all-powerful deacon, 
and his nod had the force of a law with the pros- 
trate flock. 

But how did Deacon Jones acquire this ascen- 
dency over the church ?” 


rd even if danger were near. Had a flood-gate | 
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» But some were rather refractory, being aged 
men wedded to old plans, or timid men fearful of 
change, or peaceful men dreading dissention, o1 
obstinate and untractable men who delighted to 
) stand out against solicitation. And what did cun- 
)ning Deacon David do with them?” 
Oh, money, money, money. Most men like 
>money; besides, one was in debt, another had a 
son who wanted a start, another had a shop to 
, which Mrs. Jones and the daughters and the sons 
; went and made handsome purchases, promising to 
send customers and interest themselves hugely in 
» their business; to another a valuable present was 
) Sent, with an ensnaring note stating how much 
} Deacon David loved his worthy brother, and how 
>much it would grieve him that there should be 
»even a difference of opinion between them. In 
fine, the church was revolutionized, and made 
nearly as much Deacon David’s property as his 
; well stored warehouses. 
Deacon David did not perceive that he was se- 
) cularizing the church, for after all, the business of 
, the church was of little account when compared 
}with its spirituality. The prudent and worthy 
minister had instructed his flock to introduce reli- 
)gious conversation in their social meetings, to 
,cultivate their own and seek to secure their 
; visitor’s benefit and improvement in all their en- 
‘tertainments, and he himself never left their 
) houses without the offering of prayer at their 
}family altar. But now these duties were made to 
{yield to the claims of business, and preaching, 
) praying, communion, Christian growth and pro- 
) gress, were regarded as very subordinate matters. 
Neither did Deacon David see that this summary 
}mode of disposing of the business of the church 
> would awaken suspicion and engender discontent. 
)}Church members are jealous of those rights 
) which he was trampling underfoot, and this they 
}felt and determined to resent, though at present 
they submitted to his lawless exactigns. 
Deacon David was a daring man, and he braved 
) all consequences in carrying out his favorite mea- 
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He first raised the salary of brother Thompson, } sures; if any obstruction arose to thwart his pur- 


not for any new services required of him in the 


} poses he had money, and influence, and firmness 


counting-house, but to secure his active agency } of character, and a mind, as he thought, fruitful in 


among the members of the church, and brother ) expedients. 


At all events he was determined to 


Thompson repaid the obligation by the most pro- ) govern the church. 


found subserviency to his master’s wishes. 


} And the young pastor, what thought he? If the 


Next, he laid in a handsome store of tea, coffee, ; truth be tole he was in a quandary, and did not 


sugar and sweetmeats, and kept up an unceasing} know what to think. 


The change had been 


run of entertainments, to which every member of } wrought so suddenly, so unexpectedly, and so 
the church was in succession invited. At these }adroitly, that he felt baffled and bewildered. His 
parties the deacon put on his incomprehensible } hands were tied and his influence was gone, so he 
countenance like a full moon in a thick mist, but ) mourned in secret over his prostrated hopes. 
his wife, and sons, and daughters, did excellent) Not that he was in despair. Nothing could be 
business for him by paying their guests the most , more disheartening than the condition of the 
Winning attentions. When the hearts of his}church when he came among them, and he had 
visiters were warmed up by the glow of his hos-) been the happy instrument of restoring them to 
pitality, Deacon David would relax somewhat of) peace and prosperity again. Why should he not 
ais gravity and taciturnity, and mildly suggest to}a second time recove~ the flock from error and 
them, individually, how necessary it was to reform }disunion? Besides, it had been his favored lot to 
the business of the church, and how much he felt } link his affections and his fortunes with a lovely 
interested in the work if the brethren would sus-) young being, half-human, half-angel, who well 
tain him in so important an object. ‘We are) knew how to “‘ minister to a mind diseased.”’ 
blessed,” he would observe in conclusion, ‘‘with; Oh, young pastor! fold to thy troubled bosom 
a prudent minister, but we must mind what we } with a warmer embrace 7 affianced one, for that 
say.” All the brethren nearly, in succession, sunny smile, and beaming hope-inspiring eye, are 
gave him a significant nod of approbation, as if to only the devices of love to cheer thy harassed 
say we will stand by you, and we know how to spirit and divert thy anxious thoughts from her 
keep a secret, and supposing these changes would , own bleeding heart. 

improvements, they did stand by him as we; And auxiliary and unlooked for comforts sprung 
ave seen, and kept his secret sacredly too. up to enliven the minister’s gloom. Mr. Manner- 
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enn, 


ing called to take leave of the pastor and his wife, ; 
and with ep proper feeling, indeed with deep CHAPTER IIL. 
emotion, he commended his deserted wife and) D i 

os 4 the sympathetic attentions aad kind Fre uaa 9 lena Tee nish horse, and the 
offices of their minister. yi ' nee ee peer, 
; Now sorrow seeks seclusion, it loves to Fy ames wee ene eta re : te 
itself from notice in the covert and the shade, it ; power to the utmost mann Snvefove, strains his 
flies the haunts of men, shuns new faces, and ree) A prospectus of Mrs M ing’ 

tires within itself in deepest solitude, and so felt nary was drawn up b ‘th eyrseoren dh wars 
the minister, yet when he reflected upon this}in the congre pein ; d Rican bie 
family as a sort of widowed mother with three } scended ayn 28 tw of his dau avid conde 
almost fatherless children, all members of his school, and ceiniineih take on Saughters int the 
— = — appealed strongly to his affec- ‘ nering oon thessigh ie an, airs. Man 
ions. He had learned “from his to i ri i a ty ra 
other’s wo,’’ and arousing himself. eben = cere ayes oe vey r 
visit them, to confide in them, and befriend them  eatation nar se © + rsa day 

So the pastor and his wife took their way to} from London of distinguis wry verte nas 
make an afternoon call for an hour, on Mrs. Man- }the most preirar nog yr str Aare 
nering and her son and daughters, and, a most un- > counties an sid som oPenhean. te. 
usual thing for such orderly people, they return d > minister rej Scesh-tet thie-e en i 
nea heane ih daldniona ’ od } minister sane in this success, but he had soon 
There is usually, in most congregations, a family ston David er ah ve rid saan dae 

< — natures, who, from the active force of } this macnn peacoat = ey eager ee: 
their love among themselves, have some to : whi i Sistine Mic ena 
sik catate ede are re spare ; w ispers were circulated respecting Mr and Mrs 
a ; ninister goes | Mannering and the family. Deacon David coy); 
rom motives of duty, to this he repairs from pre- } not account for why they lived cain me aoe 


f : heed, wut 
erence If there be in the heavenly mansions said he, ‘‘we ought to mind what we say, | 
y, I can. 


during 
igh re. 


separate abodes, and choice of location and of }not but look upon it as very disreputable” [He | 
e 


companions, al] these families in love, i - i 
thy with others on earth, will be a ated i Stalk. oe i neem ana ean 
fellowship and in communion there Pir " iia oe a ee ae eee 
Mrs Mannering’s was one of these h y r 
Pisce when that poor stricken ot ona ct lente tet ade fete A “ on eer 
ened with his own sorrows, yet thinki i er ae Lae entereting 
a topics of comfort to cosine the half erideseed Somer wae wae ot sage ours wane 
eart, entered her habitation, the unseen Hand’ prof ge liga 
ee gantety Sree te 2 aagg and | profess to solve the difficulty. The father o! 
consolation > interesting and i . 
What considerations did not the almo ee eens nd toleate 
f st maternal } family of child d , ated 
love of Mrs. Mannering su i in- > y ren, and the husband of a pre-emi- 
! : . ggest to him of sustain- ;nently superior w ej 
ing weight and force to animate him in hi aia) anion edank ae © ine ny 
but honorable course How did the water poy yo “i ~sag me aoe enh, Coane be 
past while their kindred souls and congenial ab. ; half. : Ae nd rr +e eea radhemngt ana 
fections blended together in sympathetic union Well a r¢ “arg ee 
- with what unwillingness of purpose, yet with they Pron! Beran: Mod oN ee gar 
what a relieved heart did the mini y here. Not so, says a fourth, 
his ahead: e minister return to for Mrs. Mannering forwards him a handsome 
‘‘Mary, my love,” said he to his wife rm payment out-of her ample funds, encegh 
hung tenderly on his arm as they returned to their deta ‘ir y ib prince. We might fill a chapter in 
Leaidlaitibe, * cehey ih qn net -epmpiasl sad: Of Abe} t ing ¢ e ten thousand conjectures which were 
lateness of the hour, I declare it is after id. parreenygrvige the occasion, without coming any 
night.” mi ae to the point. og can we do better in 
‘‘ Because I was as much engaged C this trying emergency than leave the dark enigma 
with Kate and Alice Bienecian a enteeeteien a he esa 7 nr sos ey reagent 
their mother,’’ replied the wife, almost gayl = - cegelnneten upon it which best suits his 
‘¢ Are not these the gracious menguaniicnn f with seep ery sos Satie. the 2 — 
Providence ?’? remarked the minister «What and Se ee aes 
one unthinking creature wrings from the heart of } austenite ——— 
sorrow and anguish, the prompt a > it | 
kindness of another peatenas in meet res ari Sf iy ai ey —_ a ae eae 
Tisebionh, athe paectathen aed Jey.’ : ; fully raised all this fuss about Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
charm and engage her kind affections in the tatnes ; ram, Do ide “4 cc Sarena 
esting and highly accomplished daught f M pfs oe 
Mannering ; but that was not th ghters of Mrs. } were unworthy of a place in the church. Now 
j ; e only, nor indeed, ) David J y i ae 
the chief cause of her pleasure, for s 4 Spt tr Hegene sth ates far-seeing man, and he per- 
wise counsels of Mrs. ote tenga na a feeling Lacon gy We ne eae 
husband like a charm, and his laboring mind et ron ing of sympathy for the pastor who had borne 
St seat, and the: tiaged: heuré:Bod: by: bee hn , the contemptuous treatment of his deacons and 
gleams of sunshine after a stormy da pm like - a with so admirable a temper. So, thought 
happy dream. y day, ike os Force aaa sweep off the Mannerings 
Oh, young minister! fold h — , whom I hate, or the pastor whom I fear. Not 
warmer impulse of love, to neath er tw at worm ae a ea papeee © 
som, for as thy grief was her grief, so is th much complained of, Mr. Mannering might live 
stored joy her joy. ’ y al ih the moon, and Mrs. Mannering and children 1 
the caverns of the deep for him, but he hated the 
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yfannerings because other people liked them.) Now, the sort of pastor that Deacon David 
When traveling ministers passed through the ) wanted was a good, easy man, that he could train 
town, they visited Mrs. Mannering in preference } up according to his own views ; so when the young 
1 him; the pastor was particularly attached to {student arrived the deacon received him into his 
the family, and their school was in a very flour- {own family, and took especial pains to study his 
ishing state. All these were very vexatious cir-)temper. All was in the highest degree satisfac- 
-gmstances to Deacon David, and so he determined tory to Deacon David, and consequently, equally 
to bring the obnoxious case of their separation be- satisfactory to the church, and after a proper 
fore the church. : period of trial, the young student was regularly 

But now was Deacon David pretty nearly out- } ordained to the pastoral office over the church. 
seneraled himself. The pastor went round among} Every thing looked promising, Deacon David 
the more worthy and discreet members of the } was pleased and all were pleased, for the newly 
church, and made such a statement to them of the {elected pastor was a prudent man, and he fully 
worth and respectability of the Mannerings, that {concurred with the deacon’s wise maxim, ‘we 
a considerable majority were persuaded to eject must mind what we say.”” But who could have 
the offensive proposition from the cognizance and { foreseen it? Could it be possible? Yet the busy 
action of the church. This critical state of affairs ‘tongue of rumor proclaimed it to Deacon David 
called forth all Deacon David’s energies, and day (almost in every breath, that the young pastor was 
and night did he and brother Thompson labor to} attached to Miss Alice Mannering, and would un- 
recover the lost ground. questionably make her his wife. 

Again the repulsed and baffied pastor found{ Now, to all people who were gifted with com- 
himself in the minority, and instead of stating to {mon discernment, this was a very desirable event. 
the church the contested case of the Mannerings, } Eminently qualified, as the daughter of a minis- 
as was now his duty, he preferred to hand them Soa to comprehend his duties, assist him in his 
in bis resignation, and withdrew. labors, and sustain him in his trials; highly educa- 

How did Deacon David regain his ascendancy {ted and accomplished, endowed with natural ta- 
over the church? Money is a powerful agent— }lents of the highest order, a member of his church, 
for money Judas sold his Master, for money the}of unquestioned piety, entertaining the same 
Scotch Presbyterians"sold King Charles the First, } views, attractive in her person, and his equal in 
for money Arnold sold his country, and for money { years, it required a more than ordinary acuteness 
this frail church sold their pastor to Deacon David } to frame a valid objection to this connection; yet 
Jones. \ the rankling dislike which Deacon David felt to 

Ought there not in these times of enlightened {the Mannerings, determined him to oblige the 
legislation to be a law enacted rendering it penal { young pastor to withdraw from his engagement or 
for any man to use his wealth as the instrument j relinquish his station in the church. 
of fraud and oppression. David Jones’ money? Deacon David now felicitated himself, not only 
was poured into the church to corrupt the church, } that he had drilled the church to submission, but 
yet no one animadverted on his conduct. Nor let }that he had chosen a pastor who was distinguished 
us complain while the startling fact arrests our} for his mild and yielding character. ‘‘ We must 
attention, that a ten dollar subscription entitles a}mind what we say, brother Thompson,”’ said he, 
man to a higher consideration in the church now } “ but I will dissolve this disagreeable connection, 
than the most exalted piety. The smart sermons $just as the sun melted the snow off the roof of 
of a poor minister are thought to be very flat, and ‘ yonder warehouse this morning.” 
the flat sermons of a rich minister are of course; So he summoned the pastor to a private confer- 
very smart. ‘Money makes the mare to go”— ence, and putting a large amount of mystery into 
money blinds the eyes—money is omnipotent. his features, he sat before him in a solemn and 

What a debasing thing was it to see Deacon‘very ominous silence. At length he relaxed, and 
David, through his ready agent Deacon Thomp- with a face considerably elongated, as if to depict 
son, pandering to the cupidity of the poor mem- an inward grief, he mors fa 
bers of the church, and what a groveling set of} ‘I admit that you are a prudent minister, and 
slaves were they to accept the polluting wages of {I know we ought to mind what we say, but you 
iniquity from his hand. Yet who will severely {have formed a most unfortunate connection, sir, 
condemn when he turns his eyes around him. If}and you must instantly withdraw from it.” 
we worshiped God as we worship money, whata} ‘‘I shall allow no one to choose a wife for me, 
devout race of people we should be. Mr. Jones,” said the young pastor, resolutely. ‘I 

This was a heavy trial to a few singularly up- {am more than satisfied with my engagement, and 
right persons in the church. They loved the {nothing but death shall dissolve it.” 
pastor better than Deacon David’s money, so it ‘‘ Then you are no longer our pastor, sir,’ said 
was their hard lot to lose the money and the min-} Deacon David, with a menacing air, as he left the 
ister too. But where would be the exhibition of} room. 

Virtue if it were not tried. The half forgotten subject of Mr. and Mrs. 

As to the pastor, it was no sooner known that} Mannering’s separation was now revived with a 
he was at liberty to make a new engagement, } freshened interest, and the church was in a fer- 
than he was appointed to the presidency of a col-}ment. A considerable antipathy was excited 
lege in the neighborhood, and taking with him {against Mrs. Mannering and her daughters, who 
young Charles Mannering, he left the troubled{ were said, by Deacon David’s party, to have 
scene, to render the general church better service {drawn in the young minister by their artful in- 
in @ more extended sphere. trigues. But Deacon David had a new and differ- 

Deacon David suffered the case of the Manner- {ent pastor now to deal with, for notwithstanding 
ings to lie over for awhile, until he should have }the deacon’s opinion of the yielding temper of the 
some special cause to revive it, and applied him- } young minister, he fought the battle with a valor 
self with great vivacity to fill the vacant station{and boldness that Deacon David little expected 
with a suitable pastor. from him. He even carried the war into the ene- 
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my’s camp, by charging Deacon David at the seemed to be consecrated to the priest) 
church-meeting with riding over the church and ‘father and son were ministers, one da 
the pastor in the exercise of an unlawful and arbi-( married to a minister, and anothe 
trary authority. Deacon David rallied his forces , was—”’ 
around him, and by a direct vote of the church} ‘Oh, no fear, sir,” said the young ministe; i 
dismissed the pastor from his office. ‘ terrupting him, because he took the mean ng : 
But those few members who had stood by the for-; Deacon David at once. ‘There is mor " 
mer pastor, now declared for the ejected minister, { at home than abroad, I apprehend.’ 
and arrangements were made for building a new; This frank avowal gave immense relief to Dea. 
meeting-house, and setting up a rival cause. It , con David, and the compliment which the youn. 
would be painful to detail the sharp recrimina-* minister had bestowed so handsomely op th, 
tions which passed between the conflicting par-(deacon’s daughters gave him greater satysjacty 
ties. The town was a scene of unhappy and dis- { still. 
graceful contention, during which, the young) Now what did sat to minister mean? Cor. 
minister married and broke off the last hope of; tainly not that he had any special predilection +, 
conciliation. ‘the Misses Jones; but he knew the incurable jg. 
The old party had now lost a third of their; lousy which Deacon David indulged toward the 
members, and about the same amount of their con- ‘ Mannerings, and to release his mind from appre. 
gregation, and both the ejected minister and‘ hension, he had hazarded an unmeaning compli: 
Deacon David considered themselves as the ag-!ment. The terms on which the deacon lived 
grieved party. But the virulence of the strife} with the Mannerings seemed to prohibit much jp. 
died away while the new party began to engage} timacy with them on the part of the young minis. 
themselves with their new building, and while‘ ter, who was a guest at the deacon’s habitatop, 
Deacon David’s party were occupied in providing { so that he had only paid them one brief visit. (; 
themselves with a new pastor. The new meet-} that occasion he had not been very deeply inter. 
ing-house was, however, completed long before‘ ested in Kate Mannering, her manner was distan: 
Deacon David was able to fill the vacant pastoral ‘ and retiring with him, and in fact her beauty (jo; 
office in the old church. The fact was, the im-‘she was pre-eminently beautiful,) was not appa- 
pression had gone abroad that this was a deacon- rent toa stranger. It depended so much on ber 
ridden church, and the various preachers who} emotions; it consisted so much more in expression 
filled the desk declined to make any permanent} than in any regularity or symmetry of feature: jt 
arrangement. This was a mortifying circum-‘ was, when in action, so different from what it was 
stance to Deacon David, and he redoubled his} in repose, that the reader would perhaps do the 
exertions, making inquiries far and near after a; young minister great injustice if he were to ac. 
suitable candidate to fill the office. When hope} cuse him of insensibility One thing, however. is 
had nearly expired in his anxious bosom, a youth certain, that the form of Kate Mannering haunted 
of prepossessing appearance, and of superb and; the young minister—coming in upon his thoughts 
commanding abilities presented himself, and he; uncalled for and unsougbt, and startling him omi- 
was welcomed by Deacon David with uncommon ; nously in the midst of very different musings, but 
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the deacon’s affairs, people flocked to hear the; vanished. Now this was not love—it was more 
new preacher, who excited quite a sensation, new } like fantasy 
life was infused into the disheartened church, and} So the young minister was ordained over the ¢e- 
Deacon David's star shone forth brightly again. ~ lighted church with every expression of the con- 
‘2 fidence and love of the members, and under the 
CHAPTER Iv. dnow tees is 2 beautiful custom among the dis. 
There was one ever-present thought, that lay } senting churches, in large towns, to appoint a 
like a nightmare on Deacon David’s hopes. What} Sabbath evening service in the retired villages 
if the young and handsome minister should think} lying within the circle of the church. At the 
favorably of Miss Kate Mannering? This was} close of the afternoon service some member of the 
poison to Deacon David. That hated family had> church or congregation brings up his chaise and 
in a thousand ways crossed his path and thwarted} conveys the pastor to his farm-house, in which, 
his hopes and purposes, defrauding him of visitors ‘ after tea, a religious service is held. The pastor 
ae — of -esmas ne rat ag } preaches, - a ery A is mya wes ot 
ighly of Kate Mannering, of her personal charms, ? young people, his regular hearers, who have {0- 
of her kind affections, of her graceful manners, of; lowed the minister on foot, now present ee 
her vigorous and richly stored mind, and of her‘ to accompany him in his walk over the retir 
unaffected piety. Alas, said Deacon David, what fields home. They have just heard his sermon 
a perilous snare lies in the very foot-path of the; and they now solicit a share in his conversation. 
yoare —— Poe ahs . . ; eye Mowe interesting —_ was _ omar’ 
Mrs. Mannering with great prudence and ; ing, and the conversation being on a religious su) 
forbearance kept her place and standing with the: ject, the pastor put to her several questions which 
old church, er no reg could prevent a} were designed to draw her out It was a fatal 
meeting with the parties. eacon David grew} expedient. In her reply she of course turned bet 
restless and feverish on the subject, and as the or- ; eyes upon the ininioter, and as her thoughts —_ 
dination of the young minister was at hand, he‘ on, she became animated—her soul seemed to 
resolved to sound him on the delicate subject. ‘kindle and glow with the sacred theme, and her 
<r felt cone resolute and imperious than he } usually calm and placid features assumed an eX: 
ad been with the former pastors, but his repeated ) pression almost ethereal. From that moment the 
failnres had taught him’ caution, and he very face- : soils could listen only to her, and he slackened 
tiously remarked, “ that though he ought to mind ; his pace to prolong the interview, which now en 
what he said, they had a family among them who {grossed al! his thoughts, until the party who had 
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secompanied them from the farm-house, supposing ? dreadfully embarrased, in short, that he was no 
he wished to separate from them, had gone on con- better than a bankrupt. 
siderably in advance. It was one of those calm; What did Deacon Thompson do? Why he 
ummer evenings In which the stillness of nature ; very freely communicated the disagreeable fact 
symbolized with the relieved bosom of one who ‘to all the submissive members who had stood by . 
jad just relaxed from his arduous Sabbath labors. ; Deacon Jones in his arbitrary measures, and they 
The pastor referred his giited companion to the agreed, nem. con., that Deacon David richly de- 
beauty of the scene rather by signs than words. ‘served al! that he might suffer, for a more deceit- 
The sky lighted up by the parting rays of the ful and tyrannical officer had never plagued the 
jescending sun, the rich foliage of the groves, the { church of God. 
anple river, rolling its waters through fertile pas-; It is astonishing how this change in Deacon 
tyres, and in meandering courses extensively visi- } David’s fortunes opened people’s eyes as to his 
ble to the sight, and all the hallowed influences of ‘real character They had always suspected he 
thecoming twilight. They gazed on these objects | was rather high-handed, but now it was as plain 
in silence, as if rapt in wonder and praise. Then \as noon day. In fact, he was quite a brute They 
taking her reluctantly yielded hand, the pastor who had followed his beck and call, who had 
pesought her to be his guide through life, his so-; held out the obsequious hand to receive his 
lace in those trials and perils which she well knew < bounties, longed to confront and banter him. Nay, 
would beset his way; his instructor from those ;some felt as if they could freely pelt, or kick 
deep and full treasures which dwelt in her mind. } him. 
They talked, they wept, they silently prayed,; And now that almost holy precept of his, ‘‘ we 
they exchanged solemn, irrevocable vows, they ;must mind what we say,’’ was thrown overboard, 
embraced, and their souls were linked together ; for what did they not say? Never before was a 
for ever. > character mauled like Deacon David’s. Reproaches 
When the young pastor arrived at home a cloud } fell upon him like a hail-storm—one would have 
was on Deacon David’s brow, and with unequivo- ; thought he was the only living sinner, so much did 
cal signs of displeasure he ordered night candles, {men busy themselves with his faults, and when 
and dispersed the family to rest. Alas, there was } they had once began, they plastered it on thicker 
little rest in that well stored and well furnished }and thicker. Ah me, hapless man, better have 
house that night. Faithful friends had acquainted } dismissed, or by harshness murdered forty minis- 
Deacon David with the trespass which the young ‘ters, than lost thy money, the holiest virtues can- 
pastor had made on the interdicted ground, and {not save thee now—thy money is gone, thou art 
with a deep and most embittered resentment he { reprobate, thou art little better than a dead dog. 
had declared to his family he would expel the) Where was Deacon David al! this time? He 
pastor from the church. ‘ was in his counting-house, poring over his neglect- 
“Only wait one day,” said he, “and he shall{ed ledgers. Alas! it was too late, the mischief 
then hear his doom.” >was done, and his case was desperate. Had half 
The night was wasted by Deacon David in lay- } the time he had wasted in drilling and misgovern- 
ing those plans which the next day he was to‘ ing the church been spent here, the calamity had 
execute. {never overtaken him, but his condition was now 
Did the pastor sleep? Ohno. He knew what? visibly beyond the possibility of remedy. 
was in store for him, but this did not much dis-) So he remained at home,a lone, neglected thing. 
turb him. Kate Mannering, his beloved, gifted 5 His friends (friends indeed!) kept aloof from him, 
and beautifal—Kate with her mind-like iuspire- } and his house was a hermitage Sodreary was his 
tion, her voice like tuneful music, and her form } habitation a sort of funereal gloom hung over it, and 
and features angel-like, deprived him of sleep. To)as he restlessly paced along his still and vacant 
suffer, to die for her were bliss indeed. So he lay } chambers he started at the echo of his own footsteps. 
wakeful, not because he was troubled, but be- 3 This sad and lonely man, this victim of calamity 
cause his soul was too full of love and loving {and sorrow, with a downcast look and a bleeding 
thoughts to lose himself in sleep. heart assembled with the church on the Sabbath 
Deacon David rose early from anxious thoughts, ) morning. It was his last visit to this house of 
and hurried to Deacon Thompson in the counting- § prayer, yet no hand was stretched out to greet him, 
house Sno hat was raised to pay him homage no kind look, 
“The pastor is a gone man, brother Thomp- ;no kind word caught his eye or his ear, his money 
son,”’ said he, * his doom is sealed.’’ was gone, and so his consideration was gone, the 
‘We have a good minister, sir,”’ said Deacon } poorest man in the church was as good as he. 
Thompson, ‘and I advise you to let him alone.} David Jones had wealthy brothers, and they pro- 
We had two good pastors before him, and you ; vided him with lodgings and a frugal subsistence in 
drove them both away.” >a neighboring county, where he hid his altered for- 
“Thank you, Mr Thompson,” said Deacon tunes from the prying notice of the curious. He 
David, “for your good opinion. The difference ;had reigned with a despotic sway over the church 
between. us is easily settled. Reckon up what {during three troublous years—a disaster worse 
salary is due to you, for to-morrow we part ” than death had befallen him, he had lost his money, 
“With all my heart, sir,” said Deacon Thomp-}and the fabric of his power and greatness fell to 
son, pertly. ‘* To-day, if you please.” the ground at once. Had his fortunes sustained 
Deacon David went abroad among the church?him he might be reigning there now in high re- 
and made new and large promises, and found the ‘spect, and in undisputed power and glory. 
brethren as compliant as he could wish. The pastor soon married, with the full approba- 
But brother Thompson, the obsequious Deacon ‘tion of his friends, and cultivated a brotherly inti- 
Thompson, why was he on a sudden so refrac-}macy with the late ejected minister and his flock. 
tory? Deacon Thompson knew a secret that?‘‘ Then had the churches rest and were edified, 
the brethren of the congregation did not know, }and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
namely, that Deacon David Jones’ affairs were} comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 
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MADELINE. 


A BALLAD. 





BY W. C. RICHARDSON. 


*T was a merry eve in autumn, 
With a merry moon above, 

And a merry lass beside me, 
When first I lisped of love! 


Bonny page! bring me a bumper— 
Bring a bumper rare and fine! 
For my heart is chanting madrigals, 

At the thought of Madeline! 


Madeline was the name of the maiden! 
Madeline I write it here! 

Does it meet your dainty fancy ? 
Does it linger in your ear ? 


Does it sound like the sigh of zephyr ? 
Or the odor-breathing south ? 

Does it melt like melting kisses 
From a maiden’s dewy mouth ? 


Alone by the lordly ocean, 
By the hoary sea we stood, 
And my heart’s careering motion 
Kept pace with that wild flood! 


I heard the low waves hymning, 
And I hailed with my hand, 

And the milk-white surf upon them 
Came riding to the strand. 


But thy dropping voice was clearer 
Than the choral waves to me, 

And thy lily hand was fairer 
Than the foam that capped the sea. 


I saw the stars above me, 
And I saw the sweet moonshine, 
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Like the eyes of seraphs gleaming throu: 
But I saw no eyes like thine! 


Those stars are dropped or faded, 
No light is in the sky; 

Save the beacons kindled on the steep 
Save the lightning flashing by. 


Like a chieftain to his captains, 
I hear the thunder call: 

Like the march of columns on the plain 
The billows rise and fall. 


They come to the hum of their stormy dn: 
To war upon the lands, 

With their white plumes in their bonnet: 
And the whirlwinds in their hands. 


And where is now that maiden? 
Alas! by yonder wave, 

Her life gave o’er by yonder shore. 
And there we dug her grave. 


A single rose above her 

Hath blossomed there for years ; 
’T was planted by her lover# 

’T is watered by his tears! 


And every morn and even, 
When the sun is on the tide, 

He prays the Lord of Heaven 
To lay him by her side. 


Bonny page! twine me a garland, 
A cypress garland twine! 

For my heart is chanting dirges 
At the thought of Madeline. 





SPIRIT LONGINGS. 


THERE are some hours in life, 
When the free soul must spurn 
Its turmoil and its empty strife, 


) 
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And, like the weary captive, yearn 
To burst the bar that seems so frail, 
And lift the future’s inner veil. 


——__—_—-—~4 2 oo >—_______ 


BE GENTLE. 


TRAMPLE not on the fallen flower 
Which hath its fragrance shed ; 
It folds a germ whose innate power, 


With genial sun and gentle shower, 
May bloom when thou art dead. 
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JUSTICE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


ErernaL Justice—who dwelleth beyond the | frame fashioned with axe and auger, and so we 
sonfines of this dim atmosphere, in the light of{commenced our housekeeping. And we were 
immortal purity—grew weary of the continual ; happy, for we were young and full of love and 
complaint against her earthly delegates which { strength, and hope—yet we suffered for lack of 
me to her ear in a confused murmur, like the ; comfortable clothing, and sometimes even for want 
moan of the distant sea. And she said, ‘I will | of food. The winter snow drifted through our 
») and see for myself, for I am utterly perplexed ; dwelling, and the wild beasts howled at our door; 
it can hardly be that these complaints are ground- ; still we endured, and wrestled with privation, and 
less, and yet surely, Human Justice cannot be so‘ finally we prevailed. Look—by our stern endur- 
much at fault.” So she came forth of her glorious‘ ance and unflinching labor we reclaimed all these 
navilion, and took her way along the paths of the ; broad fields from the giant forest—we built this 
seen earth—and as she walked amidst the glori-‘ comfortable house—these barns and out-houses 
gus old forests, and beside the flowing streams; were provided for the reception of our cattle, and 
along the flowery meadows, and over the breezy‘ the produce of our fields—these orchards were 
hills, she looked upon the cottage and the farm-; planted and cultured by our care, and more, when 
house, with their busy occupants—upon the wood-}I had paid tor my land the full price required by 
man and the tiller of the soil, and she said *‘ Surely } him who claimed to be its owner, we sat down to 
these have no cause of complaint—oppression hath | enjoy the fruits of our labor, and pass the evening 
no throne here, and they are free to toil, and enjoy {of our days in plenty and repose. We looked 
the fruits of their labor.” ¢ with a proud satisfaction upon all that we had 

And as she was speaking, she beheld an old { achieved, and felt that we had earned all our bless- 
man in mean apparel, whose white locks were‘ ings. Then came one from a foreign countr 
streaming through the rents in his miserable old’ with a claim upon the large tract of land of whiek 
hat, leaning on a gate which closed the avenue of; my farm had been part and parcel. And when I 
tall elms which led to a noble farm-house, sur-? found that I had paid the fruits of my hard dabor 
rounded by highly cultivated fields, and rich or-‘ to an impostor, who had in reality no title to the 
chards, and every thing which adds to the comfort‘ soil which I had bought, | proffered to the real 
and enjoyment of country life And Justice ac- {owner a like sum, the original price of the wild 
costed the old man, who was weeping in his second } land, for I preferred rather to pay for it again than 
infancy, and asked, ) to leave it. But he was pleased with my pleasant 

“ Wherefore, old man, art thou weeping here so; home, and refused to accept my offer, or make me 
bitterly ?”” {a reasonable compensation for the toil I bad en- 

And the old man said—‘‘Go thy way. None ‘ dured to make it what he found it. I appealed to 
careth for the old man’s wrongs—why should I} the justice of the law—that justice forced me to 
tell thee of my sorrows ?”’ ‘go out from my paradise a penniless wanderer, 

And Justice answered—“ It is to inquire into‘ and in my brokenness of spirit to hide my head 
human wrongs and sorrows that I am here. Per-; beneath the roof of yonder shed, which I had 
chance I can give thee redress.” ‘ builded for a cow-house, and which he who now 

But the old man shook his white locks as he an-‘ inhabited my loved home benevolently permitted 
swered—*No! There is no redress. Thou canst; me to occupy. In the agony of my spirit I used 
not give me back my youth of toil—my manhood ; imprudent words, and said it would rejoice my 
of care, and labor, and successful enterprise { heart to see those buildings, so cruelly wrested 
Thou canst not heal the wounds of my spirit, or) from me, burned to the ground. I said it, but I 
give me back the friends, the loved ones, that‘ meant it not. A few days after one of the barns 
have gone down to death ” ¢ was discovered to be on fire, and it was consumed. 

And she said “No. But tell me of thy his- ‘ God, the judge, knows that I would not have in- 
tory.” ‘jured the very least of the monuments of my 

And the old man sat down upon a stone, and} cheerful labor—but I was indicted for arson. You 
testing his withered hands upon his staff, began : ‘should have heard the insulting. soul piercing, 
_ “My father was an industrious farmer but he‘ spirit-torturing remarks to which I was forced to 

bad a large family, and when I became a man J} listen in that ‘ court of justice,’ where I received 
Went out to make a fortune for myself. Sol took)‘a@ fair tricl by a jury of my country!’ He 
my young wife with me, and left home, and; who had wrested from me the home which I had 
parents, and friends--- and after journeying a hun-< made, by the labor of a life time, for the repose 
dred miles, halted at this spot, which was then in| of my old age—he was sustained by gold, by the 
the bosom of an unbroken forest Here I rolled‘ influence of friends in high places, by the power 
up my log cabin, and furnished it with a bed of of education, by the unseen meshes that linked 
straw, laid upon poles interlaced with the bark of . him to the mighty of the land. and I—I was sent 
the elm tree; chairs made by sawing the trunk of to serve three weary years in the penitentiary, 
a cedar into proper lengths, so that they stood | amid all the varieties cf crime and outraged hu- 
“pon one end, and we sat upon the top; a table, ; manity 

‘ormed by splitting a log of poplar into aresem-; ‘Oh, if I could tell you—if words could express 
blance of beards, which I pinned upon a rude | my agony when suffering under this load of wrong 
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and oppression. I was torn from the arms of myself ha a 
shrieking wife, the loving and beloved partner A ; sithoete ES seme ene of my 
all my toils, of all my joys, of all my sorrows, } ted, as what woman’s bo not . Me dissing 
and shut within those horrid walls. I was almost } suddenly, of an epidemic, when T Cope led 
ns Aig pa oy a given to Job of old—> — = I mer oa my portion of their oc.” 
\—or iv ; ve 
‘* Wearily and heavily passed the bitter hours ; waheel bie wih Sieve rt “ag “ny > 
of my confinement, but the years wore away, and } here, where he insisted that k “ey 4 a com 
I was set at liberty. Asking charity, for my ‘his money. Accordingly all. “mag 
bread, I traveled wearily homeward. Scantily}turned to cash. I onk ens a4 agai Bos. 
was I fed, for the world’s charity turned haughtily {and early home with a sorrowtal ‘wry 
from ‘ = oy fellow who had been in the State’s heart, and we soon found iamliven at x wre 
prison !’ but Piety wept, and gave me as sh destinati vente. epee 
able. And so I pee. here sonata. Can ne ‘ nacre apelin . re “aligible PA Nair — 
wonder that I cry like a child, for I had thought his money. Several days ter ph Here ie, 
po all my woes to find sympathy in the bosom} I began to suffer great ~ oF aca es ee or 
prthary Ee bp vee va when I came to the poor ; sometimes remained out until near daylight. 

ere I left her, it was desolate. While I } ‘‘It was about the middle of a temnex 
stood groaning at the door, one came by and told } night in the late autumn. I had PT} serge 
me that she whom I sought had sunk under her ? upon my pillow, for I was full of wild we br 
—— and that the mould was yet fresh above ; sions and could not rest. I ~rteig os “hae 
moo agg toa ee for me in this ; ws 7 HK in _ agony of my grief, bet 
li ve e eye m4 Eternal Justice burned like hivieg| exp Sdaheintts oatatepobe: - cishyree A = 
i cd : Sate nto the room 
a Thou scodheetiemntts this world thou canst a od bie self 2 ve ‘all th ~-0r fet cla: 
not have redress. But thou and thine oppressors } would Salve: sestthed Arlen ene nt 9s 
shall shortly meet at my tribunal, where bribery, Slently and with Sontashtiets Atl mee! oe 
favoritism, human ingenuity, or misrepresentation {me that he had fallen amongst villains, a 
can never appear, and there shall the guilty suffer } enticed him to the gamblin -hou on a on 
and the oppressed be justified. Go thou and dwell‘ ceeded in rebbing Sim of , nn > doll “ul 
~~ Humility, for ‘vengence is mine, saith the { possessed. % —. 
i 292 “4: 
ro ae mics aA whether!) : . I went to the authorities of the city and com. 
stib'gntey ant Mbucaeh deities Sts ceupaaiacl {tad hemtabees of he pesperty left =e tre 
and they cried out against the oppressors re the ' waned: - Shas ver ne 6 tg ser 
unjust. But the old man wept bitterly on. 2° My husband had staked and lost the mon 
aoe om _ on her way she entered a} which he had received as my portion. He had made 
against her will to the aepet ataghouaieek hie "ih * ee 
’ ) wite. 
out, and the door closed against her. Th gu iliar wi 

rey sarenaetbocmet en Sootes wacom vik — I became familiar with contempt, neg: 
y, and lect, and contumely. I who had committed no 


ue 


Soon doyh!, 





she lifted her clasped hands toward heaven, ex- } offence against the society that had so cherished 


claiming— ‘and admired me. 
Ai, Eternal Justice! If indeed thou dost exist ‘* At length my husband found employment, but 
—hear me, and avenge my cause.” ‘his spirit was broken; he sunk from step to step 


And the passers by murmured “ termagant”— } until he became a common drunkard. You cannot 


ae 33 “sc ; ‘ 

Po AA ao ee Jus- } know what were my sufferings during these dreat: 
‘* What hath ean done unto thee, that thou ap- 3 eo ta aye to tell you, eee 

b ‘ , ; , u ey were so great that | 

sey to Eternal Justice with such frantic cry- a as ifa oo naleuwal earth’s most perfect 
; elicity would be to me no reparation. I had is 

= ny eg eagerly, orn thou give} this time five lovely babes, but only one of them 
Setteneeiitivteed sane pea ean ~— t a who survived the second year, and it was for my deer 
down: with loud weeping, and vere Py oe pe a fon that I cherished life, and labored like 
thou art powerless to aid Reese ct ne , “¥¥ or ee She was a fair and gentle child 
where I lodge, and I will tell th i e}an employed every leisure moment in cultiva 
rows.” ’ 7 ee all my sor-) ting a aa » and oe ers to her such acquire: 
: ments and accomplishments as were within ou 

So they went together to a humble dwellin : 
3 g,)means. I feared much for my poor child, yet s%* 
pe ta were seated, the woman told her ) was my all of hope. When my miserable hus- 
“IT am the daughter of wealthy parents, wh a would vent his frantic agony in curses an 
loved me with fond affection, and 1 Senta re pa his be re Seger —— ——- —_ _ 
sis saat tree cal ge capers | esa oe es can oneness nl 
tions ~o they cherished for the child of their} her cheek to mine —_ aber ae lost the re 
partial affection. And I was called ) ray Se 
beautiful, and highly netotplidied, ye poe A Yet pr ee ee ct 
par wnat Ag oe € —— peep furniture which he could barter ay 
man, though I deemed him eminently excellent it eblnal aes inist ba ory, a 
a parents sanctioned my choice, and I became a }tion and misery. Aap ae iagaainn da 
ride—a happy bride. For atime I deemed my-) ‘But when the rum-seller came to take 2¥®! 
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var only bed, which my poor husband had pawned ; that night and slept soundly, but in my sleep I 
for a few glasses of rum, I was roused. I ap- heard a voice of weeping, which mingled strangely 
aled to his honor as a man, to his conscience as‘ with my dreaming fancies until it dissipated them 
: Christian, to his feelings as a husband and a »and sleep together, and I started from my pillow, 
father, (as if one who thus ministers to a brutal } wild with alarm and the fantastic terrors of my 
sppetite, and robs the wretched of their few re-; broken visions. It was so. Some one was weep- 
maining comforts, can be possessed of any of these ing near me. I arose, I opened my door. There 
yitributes of humanity,) but he listened with a cold } sat my poor ruined child—deceived, degraded, for- 
seer and persisted in his purpose. I had no, saken, and broken-hearted! How did I meet that 
means of defense, no hope of redress. Oh, if men} blow? Can you imagine a heavier? The trea- 
could know What an agony it is to curb the out- sure of my heart—my joy, my hope, lay there be- 
raged spirit, smarting under the most cruel wrong, ) fore me, utterly destroyed. !n that hour, as she 
the most brutal oppression, the most wanton taunt-; wept with wild cries upon my bosom, I prayed to 
ings, and all these heaped, as it were, upon broken} God that he would let us die together. But my 
hopes and crushed affections, and aggravated by }cup was not full! I learned that our destroyer 
present want and future misery. Oh, if man could } was in the city. I went tohim. He said I must 
know how hard it is to curb this goaded spirit toa‘ be very silly if. I really thought that he would 
vomanly gentleness and forbearance, and bend it} stoop to marry the daughter of a common drunk- 
tothe endurance of such a lot, he would not wonder ; ard’s widow. Said he thought I had understood 
that we sometimes question whether there be such Ais views on the subject, and reproached me with 
an attribute as justice in earth or heaven. My ‘twgratitude. Said he had robbed the girl of none 
husband fell sick—the excellent constitution which of her attractions, and could not understand where- 
he had so abused could endure no more. Dreadful 2 in he had injured her. 
were his sufferings on his bed of straw, but Ihave) ‘‘ Yesterday I learned that he is soon to be mar- 
reason to hope that death was to him a blessed re-) ried to a most amiable and accomplished woman, 
lease from all evil. ; daughter of a wealthy merchant. This morning I 
«“ And now, in our utter desolation, the son of our {left my poor dying child and proceeded to that 
landlord, a young man of great personal beauty | merchant’s house. I found the mother of the in- 
and engaging manners, came to our relief. He ‘tended bride and told her my sad story. When I 
gave the poor remains of my husband a decent ; had finished, she asked me coldly what my object 
burial, and obtained for me a life lease of the house ; was in telling her these things. I answered, ‘to 
which 1 still occupy. He behaved toward me as save her child from a villain.’ * Would you in- 
ason—respectfully, tenderly. Toward Laura his }sinuate,’ she cried, ‘that my daughter is a frail 
conduct was all purity and kindness. We regarded ; thing like yours? Such things do not take place 
him as a superior being, and whenever he entered }amongst the wealthy and educated classes, nor 
our habitation we felt his presence as a ray from } would they be of so frequent occurrence amongst 
heaven. We had known him thus six months, the poor if mothers were not so vain and ambi- 
when he told me that he loved my child, and begged ) tious, pushing their daughters into the notice of 
to be regarded as her affianced husband. I con-, young gentlemen in hopes they will decoy them 
sented with joyful gratitude. Soon after he pro-}into a base alliance. If, in such cases, the girl 
posed that Laura should spend a few months with ) becomes the victim the mother has no right to 
a wealthy aunt of his in New York. I knew that ; complain.’ 
although my child had a thorough education, she; ‘Could I endure in silence? I spoke my out- 
yet lacked the outside polish of conventional socie- } raged feelings, and you saw when the menials 
ty. [thought that although he would not wound me > thrust me from the door. Has this world any hope 
with such insinuations, he might wish his future ;for me? Am I not utterly undone ?” 
wife to be initiated into genteel society before he; And Justice answered—* It is even as thou hast 
claimed her hand openly, and so I consented to let }said. But ye shall find rest on the bosom of Infi- 
her depart and dwell alone in my widowhood nite Mercy, and lo! I commission my servant Re- 
“ The poor girl clung sobbing to my bosom when } morse to walk beside those who have injured thee, 
the hour of parting came, and her last adieu was ‘ goading them at every turn by day, and making 
broken by deep sobs. My house was very deso-;the holy night a region of terrible and threatening 
late then, and the days and nights wore wearily ;spectres, until life becomes a more grievous bur- 
away. But my child wrote frequently, and sent ‘den to them than to’ you; and while ye wait for 
me many valuable presents, yet although she said death, as for a celestial minister of mercy, they 
that she was happy, I could not feel that it was so. ; shall shudder at his name. And when ye meet, as 
Her letters were not the warm and spontaneous ; ye surely must, before my eternal bar, then shall 
gushings of her girlish heart. Her lover was much} ye receive impartial justice.” 
in New York, and her presents and letters were} And the widow went to speak of mercy to her 
brought to me by him, and when I inquired, he al- {dying child—and Eternal Justice went on her 
Ways assured me that she was happy, gay, and} way. 
beautiful—that she was taking lessons inall fashion-} And she came to a hall which was called a tem- 
able accomplishments, and that I would be as-)} ple of justice, and the goddess was holding her 
tonished to see how she had improved. { court—so Eternal Justice went in to see how Hu- 
“This continued during a whole year, and then } man Justice would award her decrees. 
he toll me that he was obliged to make a long) A savage-looking man, in coarse and tattered 
journey to the south, but he hoped I would give ) garments, was undergoing trial for burglary. And 
myself no uneasiness about Laura if she should not } when they asked if he were guilty, he said, “I did 
write so frequently, as she was with kind friends. ; take the plate—but hear me, for I will speak: I 
I felt dissatisfied and unhappy, I knew not where- } am the son of an honest poor man. Ever since I 
fore. Two weeks passed and I heard no word of ; could walk I have earned my bread by hard labor. 
Laura {I married a wife whom I love, as few of these, my 


“It was toward daybreak; I had been up late ; judges, ever loved, for she is my only friend, my 
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only treasure. Last fall the firm for which I la-;oh, my poor murdered wife.” But none ,. 
bored became insolvent. I had invested all my} him. Pied 
earnings with my employer, and it was all lost. 1} Then was brought forward one in gent... ; 
fell sick, my wife exhausted her strength in nurs-‘ biliments, and he was arraigned {or embezzii, 
ing and sustaining me—she is now very ill. I thirty thousand dollars from a public inst;..* 
went from street to street seeking employment; It was proved that he did steal the money, ani»... 
men said my appearance was against me. By ‘in so doing he made himself a betrayer of 4), 
some | was refused coldly, others repulsed me with . trust, and perjured, by the breach of an oath eyo, 
scorn. My wife was dying with want. I said it; in the invoked presence of God. But they saya, 
is not just that we should suffer thus, while others ; is not indictable for the offence. He shal] go ,... 
no better than we possess hordes of useless wealth.‘ And Eternal Justice said—“] wi|| 
So I went and took these things from him who is: wicked world to the destroyer !” 
abundantly rich without them, that I might with; “But Mercy pleaded—* Have patience q |), 
their value buy bread wherewith to sustain the life | longer, I beseech thee, and I will send Piety, y. 
of her who is my all on earth.” ‘ Knowledge for her hand-maid, to soften the hearts 

And the judge said thy crime is great, thou shalt‘ and enlighten the minds of all these creatures, 
expiate it by ten years hard labor in a prison.; peradventure after many years, thou shalt \ooj 
And the poor man groaned out, “My wife—)} upon them with complacency. 
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THE DESERTED FLOWER GARDEN. 


I’m thinking of the gentle flowers just peeping through } Springs up, with fancy-colored leaves, our fayor: 


less feet, before ! 

That crush the flowers which were to me the gems) And there the wild-rose in her pride, the fairest o' 
of my retreat. the throng, 

'T is early yet, and winter's breath has hardly passed ? Forgets her wild-wood birth, her home has beer 
away, made there so long. 

But still I know some sunny spots where the warm } The little annual flowers have dropped their seeds 


sunbeams play; out, one by one, 
; 


the sod, columbine ; 
Where I so often have communed with Nature and } Above its bed each morn we bent, and looked jt o's; 
her God. and o’er, 
The garden walk deserted now save by o’er care-) To see if more of promise dawned than did the day 
; 


aoe 





A southern bank that gently slopes down to a limpid ; And now two pale-green leaflets spring enchanted 
stream, with the sun; 

Where spring’s first yellow violets among the green | The blue-bell and the cypress peep out through the! 
leaves gleam, last year’s vines, 

Where little star-flowers, tinged with blue, no sound-) As they were waiting till the sun with warmer 1 
ing name they own, diance shines; 

Spring through the grass, and fade, and bloom, un-) The sweet-briar at the window, looks into the vacan' 


sought for and unknown. room, 

So springs up many a human flower, unstained by ? As if it mourned each absent face that welcomed its 
flattery’s tongue— perfume ; 

So bloom and die, and o’er their tomb no mournful } The sweet May-roses at its side, are reaching as \ 
dirge is sung! look 

It may be but an idle dream, but ’t is with beauty } Into the window, where so oft we read some ples 
fraught, sant book, 

That flowers from the Giver’s hand a spirit life have And as we read, some gentle breeze a perfumed lea! 
caught. would fling 

But now, in fancy, I can hear the violets as they} Upon our book—then in our hearts a thousan 
talk, thoughts would spring 

And wonder why my eager feet came not along the } Of roses wild, and violets meek, beside some rippling 


walk ; stream— 
They ’re looking for the face that e’er on April's} Of gentle fairies ’mongst their leaves, light 2 ° 
gentle eves flowret’s dream! 


Bent o’er them, listening for the song that earnest} But that is past—those precious flowers wil! look 1 


fancy weaves— ; me in vain, 
The hand that put aside the stalks to see if hoods of} And in their lonely beauty soon they wil! grow ¥ 
green ; again! 
Were breaking through the dewy earth, the soft blue } But in my heart, ah! let me keep a lovely garde 
scarcely seen. ; where 
A little farther down the walk, where the bright } The flowers may grow until they bloom unstait? 
) 
) 


myrtles twine, in Eden's air! 
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THE RETRIBUTION. 






WoonrryLe cottage was the prettiest cottage in | driven this ancient custom to live only on the 
one of the prettiest vales that embosoms the An- pages of the past, it will emblazon these pages 
jroscoggin ; and that gentle stream, as it glided on, | with the dearest customs which the past shall be- 
seemed conscious of the beauty it reflected. queath. In the very position itself there was such 

Woodville cottage was the abode of industry and a beautiful interest mingling with every word and 
contentment. Here, in this lovely vale, had one act, that around the gentle being who had come to 
of the valiant heroes of the revolution made his love and be loved, ere she knelt for the blessing of 
humble and happy home. The arm that had that home whose arms would soon receive her, 
wielded the sword, had taught the valley to smile, there rested the charms of new beauty and new 
and he who had been faithful to his country was loveliness. So timidly did the one approach to re- 
faithful to his home. ceive the affection which welcomed her—so warm- 

A kind and gentle companion had been early the ly did the other pour forth the greeting of the 
sharer of his toils, and now, in the endearing of- heart—it was a proud era in every home, it was a 
fices of wife and mother, was the ruling star whose cherished picture at every fireside. 
light and love made that home so blest. Sonsand, No wonder that the usually quiet cottage of 
daughters had arisen, to gather back the shadows’ Woodville presented on this morning such a scene 
from the evening of life, and that evening, as it of busy preparation. Little Nora had disturbed 
hastened to its close, reflected the deeper tints of the dark green foliage of the cedar long before the 
the morning. As yet, the little circle which had morning sun had stolen its dews, and from its 
frem year to year assembled around the fireside boughs she had brought its prettiest tops and 
there, had remained unbroken—even Walter, the branches to put in the parlor fire-place. She had 
first-born, was still the happy son and the beloved plucked from the meadow the golden flowers of 
brother. In despite of the eloquent sermons autumn, and placed them in a little vase which 
which farmer Woodville so often preached from) stood upon the mantle beside the old-fashioned 
his favorite text, “tt ts not good for man to be time-piece. And could you have seen her as she 
alone,” he was about believing that precept and) planted the cedar in that parlor fire-place, and 
example too had been lost upon his unconverted | twined the lily amid its leaves, and fixed each bud 
son, when a report, confirmed by Walter himself, and flower so carefully there within that tiny vase, 
banished all doubts, and formed a new era in the you would have loved the little Nora; you could 
life of the inmates of Woodville cottage not have helped it. 

Walter had set out a few days previous to the) Dame Woodville, determining that nothing 
morning on which we wish to introduce the reader should be left undone on this morning, had ar- 
to Woodville, to visit an uncle in a distant part of ranged and rearranged each table and shelf, and 
the state. If little Nora ventured occasionally to given yet another polish to the already snowy 
wonder what made Walter, all of a sudden, so fond , floors, and now, with the greatest care, was pre- 
of cousining, no one troubled themselves to be- | paring to appear in her Sunday cap and apron. 
lieve that any other motive called Walter so often The old avenue, with its lofty and bending elms, 
to absent himself. had been so carefully swept, that not a straggling 

But he was to be married to some widow’s chip or straw was to be found all the way up from 
daughter—in some little corner, a little this side the turnpike to the old stone-steps. Its mar- 
of the uncle’s who had been credited for so many ginal green and snowy pebbles would have graced 
visits—ran the report, which Madame Rumor had a far more splendid dwelling than the one to which 
just been at the expense of delivering at Wood- it led. Though the cottage to which it conducted 
ville, and, if it had cost the informant many fruit- you was of an humble and somewhat antique ap- 
less attempts to learn the name and descent of the pearance, yet in its neatness and order you beheld 
lady in question, it was all forgotten ‘when the all the taste and beauty for which a walk up tha’ 
evening post brought a letter from Walter, stating old avenue would have prepared you. 
fully all particulars, and announcing the joyful in-, Farmer Woodville, notwithstanding all the pride 
telligence that on the morrow he would be with and happiness which he felt on this morning, did 
them. “ He should not come alone,” he concluded, . not forget one of the long established rules of pa- 
“but would bring some one whom he hoped little rental sagacity, viz. a moral and practical sermon 
Nora would like well enough to call sister, at no | upon all events of unusual occurrence. This day 
very distant day,” and hoping they would all be) he looked upon as one of peculiar import, and 
pleased with each other, he bid them be in readi-' therefore resolved to season the morning’s lecture 
hess for the morrow. accordingly. If the short notice which had been 

The morrow came, and with it the golden sun given of so great an event had somewhat puzzled, 
of early autumn. The inmates of Woodville cot-, at first, the cool and deliberate counsel of the sire, 
tage were early astir. This would be a day long) who thought only of how he should best honor the 
to be remembered. The first-born had gone forth, , household whose ruler he was, he had—after an 
and would bring back a tender nestling to the pa-) hour of deep and profound study, enjoyed between 
rent tree, to learn the songs, and love the shade, | the ease of his arm-chair and the comfort of his 
and dwell amid its branches. pipe—decided upon how much and how long he 

It is a dear and time-honored custom that, and’ would speak. The sermon of import and deport 
one dear to the heart of every New Englander, ) was at last ready. The younger members of this 
which demands that the son should bring, not first ' well-regulated board were summoned to the coun- 
the bride, but the betrothed to the home of his) cil seat, and with the dignity due to the occasion, 
youth. And if the innovations of the age have) Farmer Woodville dismissed his pipe. He had 
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deemed it not onl 
pene y a duty, but an indispensable ; : nnn 
ns age on dry nent err toherhegerw e 
fi a to his own early life, not omitting the $b peneny blush of the maiden et Seaton rn 
= ic on the green where he first met Mary who ° eautiful hues—and yet Eva had a own 
cote auas tien atthe: olbiecddedunnts coumpenion in her rambles, or a play t known g 
length on first impressions, he had pe escercomy Bar pores Yet within the hills that ae In her 
ome ustice not only to the inimitable Mary, but pokes been happy. Her childhood had ‘one 
: e wonderful eloquence of first impressions ‘th id its birds and flowers; these she 
and was just commencing with his first and lead. ‘t asl mountain homes and native groves. ,.; 
ing prover, when the little Nora, who bad quiet! ee t hap to live in her own vieo-cled and 
ey Ny entry, came bursting into the een ‘her b " se she had caught her sweetest poacgee 
i 9 h, they are here—the chaise is at tl »<her brightest smiles. That happy home | lo 
a ne jan roan but the one from summer to ; ee 
n a moment more, and even befo ‘and from autumn to spring oe 
. ; re the w pring again. > flowers 
pom of order had availed herself of Rigen {es and the birds departed, and Pau lowers 
~ ng biegtig a of setting each chair in its Fst ag that home—they came again a ia 
ace, a tall and graceful fi : ee 
gure was enter- T . 
ing ne yo next, and Dame Woodvilie had fas ~ ton a Eva lived, as free in heart and faye 
a 9 er hand to the future bride, greeting her ye ab ere the songsters of her native bowers a 
in the full eration a of the mother, while she, : her _— tye oy summers had blossomed ae 
‘ ness of her heart, was returning th SNe, | , and shed its perfume upon | Upon 
fection with all the tenderness of the i re ws . But accident brought to that — : shams 
Confidence had aughter. ‘interesting stranger—it w Pe ey ung and 
. ad met confidence, and the look of ‘ The g stranger—it was Walter Woody:|| 
sa es understood. , aber ear maiden and the youth—and lle, 
e warm smiles of , (with all its untaught wite petaige, 
gazed from the fair 2 asa 5 says ” he ; Spell. They wey oe ge gma By sini 
an <- i > Won— 
eg to each a hand, was a heartier Se a oan love around each heart still bound the re : 
— words could have made. Little Nora, as she - — Se 
a tp aay sister, seemed to have met in the ‘ see she was woman—her heart was woman's 
1 - glance she unconsciously returned, all the eee oer with the fullness of its love “and 
meas 1e had not known before, and the younger iE for some object on which to bestow that 
ane paid they drew near, to see and receive This “a object had at last been found and ie 
rage ees ety if my dared even then to picture oa er idol, and that idol, a part of her very 
selves some Eden in the distance / i. 
° w § . 
“7 might some day enter. here ae came again—love whispered to love, and 
ha was a happy day at Woodville. All MUR Fr ence to confidence yielded the treasure o! 
otaed aoa — so than the fair guest, who ‘to iaitn a _ oe gaelirgy ie gpla 
3 ening to a new existence in the w ( em forever, and Eva went 1 
: ealth : , : : orth to si 
Woody Ty affection which had greeted her. Dame we by the fireside which so soon would oni 
Slenat the her efforts to please, forgot not + pa ete a heart of joy and love. Life 
the pre a aoe - filled, and had embraced ‘no Seal ome § _ SRaNRR ARE 20 the fata 
spe rtunity to explain to her visiter eee 
° er . 
oe minutia of household arrangements, and all rr —— of happiness at Woodville, the warm 
Nor onsen she had meditated. And little‘ j affectionate adieus of its inmates, a delightful 
~ ae s ray! just what Miss Elton wished most Fenn: renewed vows of love, and Eva is 
= — she had taken her to the garden and: —_ in her own home and folded to the heart of 
we her all the flowers that Walter had planted Ps oo eet 
—rS Y maeen that she herself had loved the {ho n one month there is to be a bridal in that 
and told . then she had taken her to the orchard : b ide and Eva, the happy Eva, is to become the 
9 had er which trees ripened first—and last] En mah tg baggy 
Pn fall walked with her beside the mill-dam by: le i in her own loved thoughts, we will 
chine edictabeene We exe ere 
’ e moonli : ‘ er. 
had. ilight sails that they had . ° > bs 2 i 
nd when night came, a : “Oh, broth *re just in ti , 
sh , and the inmates of that ‘ Jh, brother, you ‘re just in time,” exclaimed 
neues Ste sunk in repose, sleep threw its pte a“ sina Nora, = Walter stood again upon the ol 
- appy hearts. § wht steps. “You can go to Jenny’s party to- 
Pout . ‘ * * * . e — eae see her pretty cousin. Jenny makes the 
of Ev Tito e reader may wish the acquaintance woe aI e her. She has just come from the east, 
Pog y a the fair guest of the Woodvilles bee‘ aay oh, she is so pretty. I saw her to-day and she 
nme en Walter had been honored with that di s gave me this clasp—is it not pretty ? but will you 
epee shall have it ad - _ take me too?” , 
er picture? I will sketch it nd thus, with a volume i 
‘ : ; of questions and an- 
— generous and confiding—this is the pic- Shen ool Sp spaeeesvarinen boven’ 
. er, until Walter was ready for the party. 
hak senate ease wy dis arene Stated Nee ene 
er. er father had died “1,3 - ation of little Nora to the prett 
she was yet an infant, leavi ied while ; cousin, or fi i : yao gehegheng 
. eaving her mother i ) , or from the wish to enjoy the first party o! 
session of a small — asthe : ; in pos- (autumn, ts not ° “, y st part) 
ed residence in a new ‘ |, IS not so certain as it is that he went, and 
silinciahconheediion takton ante tee ‘but of the ea that night, it was not of Eva, 
had childhood sign Pragn her world. Here? And wi — omens 
ood thrown off its own sweet robes for Som We mtn tanee porns the, ey 
—— ell, there she stands, in the old hall, 
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AND DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


ELL ee ee ee 
hing the last form that glides under the ne et has me, and if we had met sooner, he would not 
doorway—it is Walter himself. She has} now be engaged to another; and just because he 
pid him “* good night,” with just the tone and bow ; happens to be, it does not argue that he should 
which the coquette studies, when she would} marry ove and love another. Nay, you need not 
achieve some triumph a little greater than the /7s¢.? preach any more—I ’m serious, and besides, I ’ve 
And Walter, poor fellow! He has carried it home $ got what I never had before, a serious notion of 
with him. Sgetting married. I’ve enjoyed congwests until 
But of Walter never mind. Look at the pretty ;1’m sick of them, and now I’ve quite an idea of 
oanitis enjoying domestic love and quarrels with just such 
She is pretty, very pretty. The lily has}a husband as Walter Woodville would make, too— 
touched with its own pearly whiteness that deli-{ affectionate and easi/y managed ; and you, Jenny, 
cate hand and arm that is waving to the lingering } you shall honor me as bride of the meadow.” 
Walter, and then, and yet another “good night;”} But we will not gaze longer, we have seen and 
and the careless ringlets, as they wave to the} listened to the pretty cousin, and may well be- 
breeze, or gather still closer around that snowy } lieve, that if in her power, she will lead Walter 
bosom, Whose full and heaving swell now bears \ from the allegiance he has vowed to another. 
them, seem, as they nestle there, inviting love to * . . * * . * 
worship. That smile—it is just the one for love’ Nearly a month has elapsed since the pretty val- 
to hang upon. That eye—it speaks what love} ley of Woodville has been the envied home of 
most loves, the language which but love can; Helen Laton, the pretty cousin of the Simpsons. 
read. And Walter—has he thought of nothing else but 
Would you hear her speak? Follow her then, {the pretty cousin—has he forgotten Eva? He is 
as with sylph-like grace and motion she enters the thinking of her to-night, for he remembers that in 
drawing-room and takes a seat beside her plain }two days more the bridal was appointed to come 
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and unsophisticated country cousin Jenny. off and in order to be in season, he must set out in 
“Oh, | believe your handsome Mr. Woodville} the morning. And shall he? is the question that 
has carried home my heart with him.” for the hundredth time he has asked himself—yes, 
«“]’m sorry to hear that, and you must send for; he must. But then—what was honor, and justice, 
it back, for he has already ove in keeping.” and right, and wrong, after all but mere words— 
« But, perhaps he will like mine better.” s words whose meaning were unknown to those who 
« He cannot, or—pardon me, I did not mean to}used them. And yet, Eva—could he so wrong 


—I mean to say, he cannot choose now, for he isSher? But then, would he be happy with her? 
just going to be married.” Had he not met with one, who after a three weeks’ 
“ But is not-—only going.” acquaintance, had become dearer to him than Eva ? 
“Why cousin, he has just returned from taking ; Should he marry her and make himself unhappy, 
home his lady-love. She has been at Woodville a} and so destroy forever the happiness of her who 
week, and every body there is in love with her, {loved him as Eva never could? 
from mother Woodville down to little Nora. He would write to Eva, and tell her that his 
And—” hand was at her disposal, but that his heart was 
“ All but Walter may be in love with her—but } another’s. And accordingly he wrote—and slept 
he—he is in love with quite another person to- {and the next morning, at an early hour, was seen 





~ 


night.” rambling over lawn and meadow by the side of the 
“ Why cousin I am telling you true—he is to be ( happy Helen. 
married in a few days, you cannot get him.” Another day wore lazily away, and another rose 


“Be not too certain of that; you know not how} in beauty. To Eva it rose in smiles—it was her 
much of the loadstone your pretty cousin, as you; bridal day. A few dear friends had come in, to 
are pleased to term her, possesses.” make that day a day of smiles and regrets. They 

“But she wou'd not have me believe that she} have plucked the flowers, and woven the wreath, 
would be instrumental in breaking an engage-‘ and bound it on her brow, and sighed to think that 
ment |”? she must leave them. And the aged widow, as 

“Why, I see nothing so very aw/wi in all that—} she folded in a long embrace the daughter of her 
more valuable things than engagements have been } heart, wept to think that from the only ray of sun- 


broken and mended again.” ‘shine which had gladdened her solitude, she must 
“Fortunes, I suppose you mean.” now be parted. 
“Or hearts, either.” The hour was already arrived which had been 


“I would not suppose any one who would break} appointed for another to receive her, and yet he 
an engagement knew any thing about a heart.” had not come. Anxious glances bespoke the fears 
“And so, set me down as heartless, I sup-} which found no utterance in words, and Eva alone, 
se.” of that little group, seemed unconscious of such a 
“If I thought you could be guilty of breaking} word as doubt. Not until weary minutes had suc- 
the engagement between Walter and Miss Elton,{ ceeded to painful hours, and a straggling courier 
I should.” had placed in Eva’s hand the letter from Walter, 
“Suppose I let him break it, himself.” did a suspicion darken the dreams of the morning. 
“Equally guilty.” She broke the seal with a trembling hand, and 
“And it is my unsophisticated consin that is} read: : ; 
lecturing me thus, would I were more teachable.} “Eva—I hope you will pardon me the disap- 
But I have my eye on your handsome neighbor of} pointment I shall give you by sending this note 
the meadow here, and think him too fine a fish to} instead of coming myself. But when I tell you, 
go unhooked. III just bait him, and if he chooses } that since we parted, I have seen some one that I 
to bite, why I ’ll take him, and then.” think would make me happier than you could, you 
*O, cousin !”? will not wish me to bind myself to you. I thought 
“Tndeed, I’m serious. I must and wil? have {I loved you; but we are creatures of circumstances. 
him. I believe I have pleased him as much as he { Forgive me Eva, if this makes you unhappy; but 
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you will soon forget wv - ommee one, I hope, and ee —_ nani The package contained 4 
more deserving of your eart. miniature a se lines : 
on Wa ter.” “T have not forgiven you, for Heaven ha hot 
The note fell from the trembling hand that had ,I will not wish you to be happy, for you cannot 
so eagerly grasped it, and but for the gentle arms, ;be. My prayers will be answered and yq, will 
that were instantly around her, Eva too would {receive the Netribution of Heaven. ¥,y, me 
have fallen. ‘laugh at the word, but the time will come when it 
It was a dark and fearful night that, within the ; will be written on all you touch. You cannot 
home which had been decorated for the bridal of ; forget me—you cannot escape the Retrity:i,,, 
Eva. The blow had fallen heavily, and the heart 5 OO A Ey,” 
of the confiding Eva seemed to have been crushed g ug * os r  . © laugh at the wong, 
beneath its weight. Long and fearful was the ; yet even then he almost began to feel that, With 
struggle, deep and anxious the watch beside the ; the pledge he had just acknowledged, the hang he 
couch of the almost lifeless Eva. shad just received, he had received also, that_p,. 
The tenderest flowers bow soonest to the blast ; tribution. 
—and Eva, like some tender flower, seemed crush- :__ The image of the wronged and perhaps wretched 
ed beneath the chilly hand that pressed it. Nights ; Eva was before him. And she could write suc} 
of patient watching, and days of weary toil, had , word !—a word that had entered his very 
furrowed still deeper that mother’s cheek ere Eva; His happiest dreams, his brightest hopes—that 
Spiadisiehibetbntteimyaakientiee +7 |hadl deoleend the tatdal boar ani wes even 
ove fann e flower to life, and Eva lived. , S overspread. 
* That letter! Oh give it to me.” Pronounced ing the horizon of the altar. Already did he he. 
ina voice so unlike the one whose — — brew it shading the future, and he passed in an yp. 
had gladdened her home, made even those who ; happy man. 
had Sete so long listening for the first word of re-) Year after year, as they hastened on, seemed 
turning consciousness, tremble for the result. But ; messengers of grief and sorrow heralded With that 
when with still deeper earnestness she again ex- { startling word. Yet she who had sent it, knew 
claimed, “ —_ letter—that bridal letter, i — caainaecaie aes Ne a 
rought it to her. ‘ though she lived, it was o nat she might live 
But we will not watch her while she clasps it sagain that bridal day, and read again that brida! 
to her heart, as if those cold and freezing words (note. yj 
could chill the fountain of a heart nae deep } ; ne ane _ a — aay beauti- 
affection had so late] ured its gushing love— ful was habited in robes as strange. A wreath of 
besrliens ime those ainatddl and at lot a foun-{ faded flowers bound her loose, disheveled hair, 
tain for their grief—nor when at last she rises ; While in her — _ eae oe and 
from that couch, pale with the hopeless dreaming ; worn out a ; oe a ad - * her 
—— me pre Ne, near to disturb the sacre —_ aes a no —a a yes, 4 — 
rief of that cheerless home. or here rida n, in strang 
: + * . * * . * ; wild tones there rang within that cell the maniac’s 
A bridal party are assembled in we = ‘ laugh, oe and — the ~— it - upon. 
mansion that bounds the vision of Woodville.) There had been a funeral in a lone and silent 
Though many have questioned, and more wondered dwelling, and the widowed one was borne by the 
at this unexpected event, yet are they all there, ; kind hand of sympathy to the ——— of rest. 
from the village parson down to the village dandy. } An humble grave had been raised and a broken 
Though the good parson had but yesterday, in an- >} heart was + sae I — ae ae 
wn oye of “ pogeae | may eo oe far ae rH - os alenain a ow a - ; a _ 
close his sermon with a few remarks upon the} of his marriage, di > e estates 0 
“uncertainty aac e ae ee te 4 va a — —= _ poorer > ya to 
come prepared to preach from a different text. { misfortune, anc e ss, until 
Farmer Woodville himself had been sadly puz- ) Scarce a vestige of what was a a aoe 
zled to understand the “whims of young folks,” ‘remained. In the companion he had chosen, li 
and finally concluded to = — without — could neither look for qoute a a They 
ding. While Da oodville, not so easily { were strangers to a bosom which had only nur- 
ee ona ner baa near her heart, had m4 tured a selfish love, and found no echo in a heart 
come in ignorance of the past, present or future, ; which had never throbbed Me a ae 7m 
and was therefore prepared to enlighten the eager ; In the hour of misfortune she we = ; = 
listeners who crowded around her chair, not for-; thousand strings, each chord of which vibrated to 
getting to season each communication with the ‘ the gentlest touch, and thrilled with deeper an- 
convictions of her own conscience about “ broken : guish the heart it played upon. 
promises.” ;__ And then the image of Eva—her dreadful fate— 
But the ceremony was over—the solemn voice } this haunted the midnight hour and colored the 
of the parson had pronounced the benediction, and ; visions of the morning. And that aes 
on the face of the bride is resting the smile of flat- : the word of the maniac only? Had it not, indeed, 
tered triumph—her highest wish is at last accom. ‘ been written upon all he had touched? No, not 
plished; she has obtained the hand of Walter; upon me = it —— “eee roar ade 
qrostings of tir Wor, ven evel teed thn coming | thas debtsoying wheds:-thoetictien of ho cli 
years of happiness. ‘These threw the sunshine across his dark path- 
The shrill horn of the post-boy disturbed, for a ‘ way—these would bless his declining years. Put 
moment, the dance and the song, and Walter re-{ upon even these was he doomed to read that blight- 
ceived from a careless handa little package. The‘ ing word. ' 
handwriting could not be mistaken, and eager to} It was the season of a fearful epidemic, so well 
learn how Eva had replied, he stole from the hall { remembered throughout the borders of New Eng- 
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ignd, and which visited with such fearful ravages ; saw the staff of age. To him did he now turn 
many a fireside, leaving it desolate indeed.) with an affection which garnered the last and 
Mourning succeeded to childhood’s glad laugh, and } dearest hopes of an idolizing parent; and as he 
many a mother saw, one after another, snatched ; gazed upon that son in the pride of his heart, how 
fom her side, until the grave contained all that, little did that father dream that from him he would 
had made her home bright, and in the sorrow of } yet have to drink the bitterest cup of sorrow. 
ber heart the childless mother wept. ’ The mother—the evil genius of that ill-starred 
Into the home of Walter Woodville did this fatal ; home, as if to complete the triumph of the wife, 
jisease at length enter, and here did the grim old ; had seasoned with a new sorrow the cup of the 
monster Death, seem to revel with fondest delight. ‘ father. 
From a lovely group of seven, but one was spared.) She had perceived, with a mother’s instinct, the 
In the short space of two weeks six little graves; increasing affection of the son for the father, and 
had been filled from the spoils of this little fold. {as if wishing that that son should learn rather the 
And that father’s grief—it was too deep to vent ‘ foibles than the virtues of that father, she had 
itself. To have seen him, as he gazed upon the) colored them with her own embittered feelings, 
expiring agonies of some little sufferer—the look ‘teaching that son the lesson he was so quick to 
of anguish with which he pressed, for the last time, ; learn, viz. how little we heed the counsels of those 
the marble brow of the tender infant—you must ; whose example we cannot venerate. 
even then have believed that the word he would) That son proved himself not unworthy the 
have uttered, was the one whose blighting breath; teachings of such a mother. In the path of crime 
had withered every flower his hand had plucked. ?and dishonor he commenced a successful career. 
And when the Reaper had departed, and he} When infamy would color her darkest pages, she 
bowed himself by these little graves which had } wrote it with the name of that son. 
been made beside the garden hedge, and called } The base ingratitude of that son, and the infa- 
upon each one again, and listened for those gentle‘ mous plots of that mother, drove the wretched 


accents which the grave had hushed, and prayed to ’ father to seek an asylum in the humble home of 


lay a stricken heart where all its hopes were laid, , charity. Into a bleeding heart that son had fas- 
there came a voice that seemed to break the silence  tened still deeper the deadly arrow. He lingered 
of the tomb, it bore a word of fearful import,‘ not long. The cup had been drained—the spirit 
whose lingering echo seemed answered from the } fainted. 

tomb. The stricken father lay upon his dying couch. 
No murmur escaped those lips, for the grief} The echoes of that blighting word were round him 
bowed mourner remembered even there, that he ‘even there—but peace, in her angel mission, ho- 
was still_a father. ’ vered near. 

The ofdest of that flock, a son, had been spared} Death pressed with icy touch that heart, and 
tohim. A son he was of whom a parent might)upon the faltering lip trembled the deep re- 
well be proul—on him did a stricken father now pentant prayer, and that fearful word—the Re- 
lean, grateful for even one blessing. In him he} tribution. 








































THE FLOWER. 













BY JAMES R. LUDLOW. 





And as the zephrys gently play, 


Au! there’s 2 lesson in a bud, 
To bend beneath their power ? 


A sermon in a flower; 


Upward they lead my thoughts to God, 







Who gave to it its perfumed breath, 
To laden every breeze ; 

To gratify the human heart, 
The human sense to please? 


They tell me of his power. 






Dost thou believe he really lives? 
If not—e’en at this hour 

Mid luxuriant nature stand, 
I'll teach thee with a flower. 






'T was God who moulded there that formy 
And with a power divine, 

Breathed into it its life and breath, 
Then hung it from that vine. 






Who gave to it that lovely form, 
Arrayed with hues so bright ? 

Who sends his sunshine through the day, 
And the soft dew at night? 






Though through eternity he rolls 
The planets by his power, 

Yet on this earth he ne’er forgets 
To tint the humble flower. 






Who hung it from its parent stem, 
To charm the passing hour; 
4* 
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LOVE, OR AMILA BESTIO. 





BY E. H. 





In the hotel of Lyons, in the city of Bordeaux, { fering a reward of one hundred Louis to 
resided two noble families—the Duke and Duchess ‘ would bring tidings of him to the bereave 
Allemagnet, and the Count and Countess Bestio.{ Amila, heard the crier, and ringing for | 
The Bestio’s had one daughter, Amila, who was : she asked her what he said. 
the joy and pride of her parents. Though they had{ “Oh, mademoiselle, have you not heard the 
a limited income, they educated her well, and‘news. Monsieur Robert Daria has suddenly ¢is. 
taught her all the accomplishments of a young ; appeared, and no tidings have as yet been heard oj 
lady which were then in fashion. Her parents < him.” 
looked forward with pleasure to the time when they { And saying this, she began to fix the room, 
could introduce her into company, and she would! Nanette turned suddenly round, and saw her mi. 
be surrounded with noble suitors. But all these ‘ tress lying senseless on the floor. 
expectations were never to be realized, as will be; Amita was laid on her bed, and continued dap. 
seen by what follows. ¢gerously ill for a week, but after that she grey 

The Allemagnet’s had gone to spend a few better, and soon was well again. But she grow 
months in the country at their chateau, and when ‘ thinner and thinner every day, and some even said 
they returned, found that several bags of money ' that they saw the hectic glow of consumpt.on oy 
which they had left in the hotel, had been stolen, ; her cheek. 
and suspicion immediately rested on the Bestios,} Happy news soon reached the ears of Amila, but 
as the only occupants of the hotel in their absence. ; she grew no better in health. At last she became 
They were tried and condemned to fourteen years ‘so weak that she was confined to her bed, and the 
imprisonment, but obtained permission to leave ; doctors all agreed that she was wasting away wath 
their daughter behind in the care of a relative. { consumption, and that she would now live but q 

Amila had grown up a beautiful woman, and ‘ few months. 
looked forward with joyful anticipations to the} One morning a friend dropped in to see Amila, 
time when she would be restored to her parents. ‘and being showed into her room, she was received 
But news suddenly arrived that they were dead, } with pleasure, and announced her intention of pay- 
and Amila was left an orphan at the age of eigh-) ing her a visit of a day’s length then. Havug 
teen. By the sudden death of a relative, she be-‘ seated herself, she began to converse cheerfully. 
came possessed of a large fortune, and soon saw,; ‘ Well, Amila, how do you feel. Yon look 
that though she was the daughter of disgraced pa-; better, and I hope will soon be well now.” 
rents, she was surrounded with suitors, attracted) “I feel better, dear Marie, but I will never sur- 
by her beauty and wealth. Among these was a} vive this year. I am wasting away fast now with 
young man of noble birth, and Amila soon dis-} consumption.” 
covered that he was not indifferent to her, while} ‘Nonsense! I suppose you have heard that 
he discovered the same thing of her. But she was! young Daria has been found ?” 
resolved to conquer her love, as he was the son of} “Oh, yes! I heard that long ago. But I have 
the man who had judged her parents guilty of a nothing to live for now. I have refused Robert 
crime which they had never committed. -against the inclinations of my heart, and even if 

One evening, while she was seated in her parlor, he were to offer himself again I would not accept 
Robert Daria entered, and seated himself down be-‘ him, for you know he is the son of the man who 
side her. She felt a presentiment of what was to} judged my parents.” 
come, and the color went and came alternately to; But you must live to prove their innocence, if 
her cheek. At length, after a few moments of} for nothing else; for as soon as you can prove it, 


Whoever 
d father, 
1eT Maid, 


silence, he spoke. ‘they will return to you but not before.” 
** Mademoiselle Bestio.”’ g sé My parents return to me? Why they have 
* Monsieur Daria.” ‘now been dead for three years.” 
Another pause. $ «No, my dear, they are not dead, the persons 
** Amila Bestio, I love you.” $ who died were of the same name as your parents, 
** Monsieur !”’ {and thus the mistake was made. And they hear- 


“T love you, Amila. See, I am at your feet. (ing of it, resolved to remain incognito.” 
Will you, can you love me? I here offer you my) I have other news to tell you also, my (var 
hand and heart. Oh! Amila, tell me—can you) Amila. Robert is not the son of old Daria. The 
love me ?” ‘old nurse confessed it all before she died, and I, my 
Monsieur Daria I can never submit to such an{dear Amila, am the cousin of Margueritte, the 
insult. Remember who you are, and also who I? daughter of Daria. I was commissioned by Ro- 
am. Good morning, Monsieur,” and saying these { bert to ask you whether he could speak to you to- 


words she rose and quitted the room. ‘morrow. And if he offers himself do not reluse 
Robert was thunderstruck, and exclaimed : ‘him, for he loves you passionately still.” 
“Oh, my God! And in my senses! I will live} ‘ To-morrow—that is very soon; but tell him I 
no longer. I have now nothing to live for.” { will see him.” 


Robert quitted the house, and the next morning) “ Thank you. I am so glad you have cot 
criers Were heard over the whole city announcing sented.” 


the sudden disappearance of Robert Daria, and of-} The next morning Amila was so well that she 
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and when Robert came, she told her ‘ my heart till I breathe my last. I have ever loved 


Id sit up, - 
ows how him up. Robert entered, and. you. Farewell, forget me not. Farewell till we 


B grvant to § 





when he entered Amila turned round, and giving : meet again in Heaven. Yours forever, 
im her hand, she said : 5 Rosser.” 
> §€P.S. For my sake keep this ring and locket, 





«Excuse me for seeing you up here. But I; 
have been so ill that the physician would not let and never part with it. When you die let it be 
me go down, and he even wished me not to see, buried with you.” 
you. But I could not ges Aegeeed the pleasure of} 
weing you before I die, which will be soon now,; ‘He loves me! what happiness! I will go im- 
for | am wasting away fast.” ‘ mediately to the king and beg his pardon.” 

«Before you die! oh, do not say so,” said he,; Amila, notwithstanding the physician, who for- 
«for | hope you will live long yet. You must bid her taking such a journey in her state of health, 
congratulate me, I am going to be married, and [ ‘set out, and after three days traveling arrived at 
came here on purpose to tell eval [ Paris. The day after her arrival she requested an 

«Oh, yes. I will congratulate you with all my (interview with the king, and was admitted imme- 

rt.” ‘diately. When she came into his presence she 

« Mademoiselle, I have news for you of a seri-{ threw herself at his feet, and regardless of the num- 
ous nature. I have found that your parents are‘ ber of persons in the room, in the most pathetic 
miltless, and that Judge Daria is guilty. Pray do. and moving terms, besought him to pardon Robert. 
not tell this to Marie, for she will only tell it to! The king, struck with her beauty, raised her from 
Margueritte, who will thus be made very unhappy. { the floor and seated her on a chair, saying he could 
[am now on my way to tell the justice, but on no‘ not meddle with the law, and forbidding her, at the 
condition will I reveal the name of the criminal.{same time, to leave the court. Amila fainted 
If they should sentence me to the scaffold, read; away and was carried into another room, where 
this package, but do not do it until you hear. I} every thing was tried to bring her to her senses. 
will never see you again. Marie asked me} That very night, while the king was reposing 
to get a piece of your hair for her—will you; peaceably in his room, he was suddenly awakened 
give it to me? I will deliver my message faith-{ by a hand which was laid on his arm; he opened 
fully.’? his eyes, and beheld a man dressed in a cassock, 

Amila took a pair of scissors from a table near} with the hood drawn down over the head. He told 
her,and clipping off a beautiful ringlet, she gave it; him to pull up his hood. A skeleton hand was 
tohim. He bid her farewell, and after he got into} put forth, and when drawn back, revealed to the 
the street he stopped, took out a pencil and piece { horror-struck king the head of a skeleton. It 
of paper, and writing some words, he put a small ; spoke in hollow, sepulchral tones : 
portion of the hair into it, and folding it up, he; “King beware! Marry Amila Bestio to Ro- 
hired a little boy to carry it to its destination; and} bert Cordove; announce the Count and Countess 
then hurried off in the direction of the police } Bestio as innocent, and restore them to their for- 
office. mer rank, or die.” 

We must now return to Amila. The spectre vanished, and the next morning the 

After Robert had gone she sat for some moments; king was found senseless in his bed. He soon 
thinking intently, and then rung the bell and told} recovered, and having dressed, he descended to 
Nanette to bring her up her dinner. After the$ attend to the affairs of his kingdom. A few hours 
girl had left the room, Amila exclaimed bit-$ after he summoned Amila, and when she entered, 
terly : he rose and said : 

“So he is going to be married. Ah! I see he? ‘Lords and Ladies, I declare that it is my will 
loves me no longer, or he would never have acted } that on Saturday next Amila Bestio be united at 
so coldly. But this package, I wonder what it} the altar to the man whom I will choose as her fu- 
can contain. ture husband and protector in the various changes 

The next day and the next, brought no news to{ of this life. I also here sign a paper which 
Amila, but the third did. Nanette ran into the} declares that the Count and Countess Bestio are 
room, exclaiming : guiltless of the crime which is imputed to them. 

“News! Oh, Madmoiselle, such horrid news.‘ I declare also, that all their former estates shall 
Monsieur Robert was tried yesterday for not re-{ be restored to thern. 
vealing the name of the man who robbed the Duke} Saturday evening soon arrived, and Amila 
Allemagnet, and condemned to the torture. But } Bestio was led to the altar by a man who seemed 
Judge Daria begged so hard for him, that they to belong to the lowest rank of life, his face was 
changed their sentence, and condemned him to} covered by a mask, and thus Amila could not dis- 
twelve years imprisonment.” cern his features. 

Amila turned very pale, and told Nanette to go,} After the ceremony was over, the king com- 
as she did not wish her. As soon as she had left} manded the bridegroom to unmask, and throwing 
the room, Amila took the package from her bo-} off his cloak and hat, he appeared to Amila as Ro- 
som, and looking at it she exclaimed: bert Cordove. 

“I will never see him more, for I will be in «‘ Allow me, dear Amila, to introduce my sister 


my grave before his term of imprisonment ex-} to you.” , 
pires.”” “ Marie are you Robert’s sister ?”” 
She broke the seal and opened it, a letter fell “ Oni, Madame. Robert est mon frére.”” 


which she seized on immediately and devoured the? Amila was soon after this restored to the arms 

contents : of her parents, and now was as happy as she 
could be. 

“ Dearest, best beloved Amila—I will never see} It always remained a mystery why the king 

you more. No more will I gaze on that face) had acted as he did toward Amila and Ro- 

which has been ever present to me, in day and in} bert, but a certain abbe might have solved the 


night. I shall always see your image graven on } mystery if he had chosen to do it. 








































































MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Tuery ’vE gathered in a mighty throng, 
A whole gay city there ; 
The noble and the peasant, all 
Their festal garments wear. 
Joyous is every heart this day, 
No visage there is sad, 
While sounds arise upon the air, 
Of welcome, warm and glad. 


Just in the height of beauty’s bloom, 
A lady leaves her home, 

And cometh to a stranger land 
To share a royal throne. 

For her the greeting is prepared, 
The gala-dress displayed, 

And vows of love and duty too, 
In glowing breasts are made. 


And now her people’s happy smiles 
Meet her delighted eye, 

While music’s strains and shouts of joy 
Unite in harmony ; 

And with a sweet and queenly grace 
That homage she receives, 

Which on the tablet of each heart 
Its warm impression leaves. 


°T is not the splendor charmeth her, 
Which those brief hours unfold, 

Leve and affection form for her 
The sunlight of the soul. 

Her own is yielded all to him, 
The monarch at her side; 

For him a nation’s boon of love 
She claims with joy and pride. 


Again those spacious streets are filled 
With eager, anxious throngs; 

Once more the mighty mass is swayed 
By passions deep and strong. 

But ah! a great and fearful change 
Hath passed o’er all the scene, 

The very air seems thick and dark 
With breath of some foul fiend. 


On every feature there are stamped 
Traces of evil thoughts; 

Each look, each word, each simple act, 
With dire import seems fraught. 

All love is banished far away, 
Hate only reigns supreme, 

A savage fury fires each breast, 
From every eyeball gleams. 


BY MARY. 


Onward they move: a motley band, 
The old, the young in years; 

And woman, too, her nature gone, 
A brutal hag appears. 

And see! they brandish now aloft 
The weapons which they bear, 

And fiercer grows their thirst for blood— 
The guillotine is there! 


One in that cavalcade is borne 
Covered with marks of shame; 

While muttered curses from the crowd, 
Are breathed upon her name. 

Yet naught but innocence could nerve 
The spirit in that hour, 

Or give the firm, undaunted look, 
’Neath which the ruffians cower. 


Oh! wasted is the beauteous form, 
The eye grown dim from tears, 
The tresses, too, are silvered o'er, 
But not with frost of years. 
Forever gone the joyousness 
Which reigned throughout the frame ; 
Sorrow long since, with withering power, 
Upon that light heart came. 


Not one of all who once caressed, 
Is there to pity now; 
No hand is stretched to save from death, 
No kind words soothe her wo; 
And if a tear unbidden starts 
From some fount hidden deep, 
°T is quickly wiped away, for there 
It is a crime to weep. 


She stands upon that place of death, 
But once her eyes are raised, 

To look upon a stately pile, 
The home of happy days; 

Oh! there the loved and lost she sees, 
The breeze seems still to waft 

The echoes of her husband’s tones, 
Her children’s merry laugh. 


They ’re agony, those memories ; 
But all is calm again, 

Her thoughts are of a better world, 
Where they shall know no pain. 

A prayer that God would pardon those 
Who’re thirsting for her gure, 

A yell from that wild herd around, 
The last, last pang is o’er. 
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SKETCHES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


A FIGHT WITH A BUCK. 


BY A PIONEER. 






Ix the autumn of 1836, some business on the set-: light vapory clouds were drifting rapidly to the 
tlement of the estate of a widowed sister, com- ; south-east, the air was light and cool, and I hesi- 

led my attendance in one of the northern coun-{ tated no longer, for well I knew these significant 
ties of the State of Illinois, and as the convenience ; tokens indicated a change of weather. I hesitated 
of traveling by stage was out of the question, I no longer, but gearing up my team struck boldly 















concluded to take a plain farm wagon, drawn by. 
two spirited bays, and as the country was some-- 
what sparsely settled, I must provide myself with . 
such et ceteras as Were necessary to keep the lamp } 
of life well trimmed in my tour, as well as myself. 
on my trip. My only companions were my dog, ; 
a trusty, faithful animal, in whom I could place; 
implicit confidence, and my rifle, a long, heavy 
weapon, carrying a t to the pound, and; 

for a deer or turkey, at two hundred yards, ‘ 










out into the prairie, but the train of thought into 
which I had fallen had given me gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

Why is it, I mused to myself, that we so often 
when threading the thorny mazes of human life, 
have had a kind of foretaste of the joys that await 
us when even they were not within the scope of 
our vision, and we could know nothing of them.. 
Aud on the other hand, what or why is it that we 
so often have those gloomy presages of danger 










nineteen times out of twenty. < which are before us when we could know as little 
It was a bright and beautiful morning, (with only ‘of them. I am no fatalist, no believer in spectral 
one exception,) late in the month of November, ; illusions, no believer that the destiny of man is 
when I started on my tour. The thick, smoky ‘unchangeable in this life, but believe that man 
mist, so common to the Indian summer in the { must carve his own name in the niche of fame, and 
West, lay so thick on the prairie, that when the { that if the rank or station which every one holds 
sun rose it resembled a globe of molten iron. The ‘in the world’s estimation is not the result of his 
atmosphere was so impregnated with smoke, and ; own choice, it is certainly nothing more nor less 
it packed so heavily on the earth, that I could dis-}than the termination of his own pathway, the 
cern no common object at the distance of two hun-} inevitable consequences of his pursuits; in short, 
dred yards. ‘the index of his moral character. And _fur- 
A ride of a few hours brought me to the edge of‘ ther, that every one has some guardian angel ap- 
the grand prairie, and as my road lay directly { pointed to watch over him to give him a foretaste 
across it, I felt a reluctance from making the at-{ of the joys and sorrows that lurk in his pathway; 
tempt at crossing, as it was twenty-seven miles}to give him those bright visions of the future 
from the two nearest points of timber, and there ‘ which we so often enjoy in our slumbers, in short, 
was a strong probability that I might lose myself{ to hold up to his view a Daguerreotype miniature 
in groping my way through the almost impenetra-{ of his own moral likeness, whether good or evii be 
ble mist that lay before me. ‘the predominant traits of his character, good or 
I reined up my team, gave them a feed, took a bad. But to return. I had traveled but little 
dry lunch myself, examined the priming of my more than an hour when the thick, gloomy mist, 
rifle, and saw that every thing was in complete} which had hitherto veiled the scenery from my 
order, examined my watch, it wanted ten minutes } view, gradually began to lift itself from the prairie, 
to 10 o’clock, A. M. and then, as if by magic it suddenly rose, hung for 
There was time enough to reach the opposite ‘a few moments on the air, then flitted away, and 
point of timber before sunset with good luck, but {the gorgeous beauties of our western wilds burst 
if I lost my way, or any accident occurred to my (at once upon my view. 
team, 1 must then camp out, spend the night on the$ Far away to the north, as far as eye could reach, 
prairie, and run my own risk of being divided out lay the vast ocean-prairie, with not a tree or a 
among a pack of famished wolves. A rather { bush to intercept the view. A little to the left lay 
prickly sensation run over me, I must confess, as} a small white cloud which resembled the sail of a 
the thought flashed through my mind, and then a} ship. while still farther to the left lay a small grove 
lew train of ideas rose up before me. In imagi-< or island. Sand-hill cranes were soaring high in 
nation I was on the vast ocean-prairie that lay be-{ the air, while thousands of geese and brant were 
fore me, I had lost my way, and was riding about { winging their way to some far warmer sun and 
first in one direction and then taking another, ‘some more genial clime, lazily flapping their wings 
without a solitary landmark to guide my course,’ and endeavoring to keep time to their cackling 
and the sun, which had hitherto been gradually’ music, or probably discussing my prospects of 
sinking in the west, now took up her position in‘ crossing this desolate plain, of which prairie 
the north-east. Thick, murky clouds soon veiled { wolves seemed to be the only pre-emption claim- 
her face from my view, and then came the rushing { ants to the soil. ae 
of the winds, mingled with the roar of the tempest,{ The autumnal frosts had given a yellowish tinge 
and the dismal howlings of ten thousand wolves. { to the prairie grass, which was about twelve inches 
l absolutely started with affright at the picture my ‘high, and as dry as tinder. My dog, which had 
fancy had conjured up. I cast my eyes upward, 







































been hitherto lazily trotting by my side, began to 
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snuff the breeze keenly as it came down from the > the thirty-seventh was my victim and his time 


a 
1 Y 
t 


north-west, and finally, set off full tilt right into’ come. I hastily raised my rifle to my sight caught 


the wind. I hastily dropped my reins, seized my ‘a glimpse of the burnished gold on the point, and 
rifle, and bounded into the prairie grass, for I well : let drive. He gave a sudden cringe, three oF fows 
knew that these significant tokens indicated sport, ° leaps, and fell. I ran up to him, drew my hunt. 
and that of the richest kind. I soon gained a spot: ing-knife, and proceeded somewhat leisurely poe 
from which I could take a position favorable to my ‘ scientifically to cut his throat. At the first touch 
plans. It was on a high ridge of prairie, and was; of the keen edge he gave one most trem 


: z ndor q 
a capital post for a look out, for immediately in: bound, my hunting-knife flew out of my band, and 
front of my post was a shallow ravine, in which I: I fell heavily over him, and now came the tug of 


might change either to the right or the left without > war, he to break loose, and I to hold him down 
being seen by any game I might start. Sand get hold of my hunting-knife. As i) |yc} 
I had occupied my position for fifteen or twenty‘ would have it, the left sleeve of my overeoa 
minutes, listening for some signal from my dog, ; caught on one of the sharp prongs of his horns, and 
when I heard a short, faint yelp far away to the ‘ held my left arm fast, while with my right arm| 
windward, and the next moment I discovered that ; held on as well as I could. The enraged anima} 
he had startled up a whole herd of deer. He had | finding he could not shake me off, turned upon me, 
come upon them so suddenly as to take them com-‘ and I verily thought my time had come. Had , 
pletely by surprise, for they fled in every direction, {score of bayonets been pointed at my breast, jt 
ut by far the larger part came round between me ‘ could not have stricken more terror to my beart, 
and my dog. It seemed to be his intention so to? He by this time had gained a foothold, so that he 
act his part as to make them.all pass in review} could stand nearly erect. I saw his aim and en. 
before me, for he did not molest the main body ‘ deavored to avoid it. He wheeled partly round, 
until he had driven in all the stragglers, while they ‘ so as nearly to stand over me, braced himself up 
stood watching the chase in bewildered astonish- ‘ and gave one deadly lunge at my breast. Had | 
_ Ment, and then the rout became general. ? laid perfectly still he would have transfixed me on 
My dog did not drive fast, for he was an old ‘his horns, but at that very instant I let go with my 
buck-hunter and understood his business to per-{ right hand, and by a sudden twist of my body, 
fection, but just fast enough to persuade them it‘ avoided the brunt of his blow. One long, sharp 
was no trouble to keep out of harm’s way, and; prong of his horns struck me on the left breast, 
give me time to choose my own position. ( tore open my overcoat, coat, and waistcoat through 
On, on they came, with their gay, bounding ‘to my skin, and striking the third rib. ploughed 
leap, with head erect and half turned to the rear,‘ up a furrow for one-third the length of it, and 
while their long, bushy tails standing erect and‘there the blow spent itself. He drew back for 
sweeping through the air with each bound, resem-? the purpose of making another lunge at me, and 
bled the nodding plumes of a troop of romping, mad ‘ had he done it, neither tongue nor pen of mine 
light-horsemen. I had not watched them long { would have been left to tell the tale, for he had 
before I had selected one for a shot. He was a‘ completely broken loose from me. But my good 
buck one-third larger than any of the rest, seemed luck, for once, came just in time. My dog came 
to be the leader of the troop, always kept in the! up at this moment and flew at his throat, as though 
rear, and when within a half mile I could distinct-‘ he understood the danger I was in, fastened to his 
ly hear his alarm whistle warning all stragglers to} throat with a grip which he could not shake off 
keep out of the way. I raised my rifle to my sight, ; He gave one or two faint struggles and fell. | 
to try my nerves; but it would not do, it trembled grasped my knife, gave one thrust at his throat, 
in my grasp. I hastily dropped the point of my ‘and all was over. He had spent his death struggle 
Weapon and tried to change the current of my feel- ‘in his terrific onset on me. It required but a few 
ings, and began leisurely to count the gay troopers ‘ minutes to disencumber him of his garbage, to get 
for the foremost were now within one hundred! him loaded into my wagon, and then faint, wound- 
yards. The experiment was completely success- ‘ed and bleeding as I was, to renew my Journey 
ful, I numbered on until I had counted thirty-six, across the prairie. 


~<i 





PENCILINGS. 
I rove the blushing summer morn ) Bending along the skies, 
With her mantle of silver haze ; Like a beautiful path of living light, 
When night seems melting into day, Or the radiant trail of an angel's flight. 


And the orient in a blaze; 
Gilding the mountain tops with fire, 
The dew-clad hills and village spire. 


I love to see at the close of day, 
The broad sun sink to rest, 
Where the clouds are penciled in crimson bars, 





I love to see the thunder-clouds Afar in the gorgeous west; 
Piled up against the sky, And the glow on the wall of heaven is bright 
While from their dark, revolving folds, As the golden portals to endless light. 


The lightning lances fiy; 
And ruin grim, with shadowy form, 
Comes riding on the red-winged storm. 


I love to see the lights hung out 

In heaven, star after star, 
Like golden lamps round the throne of God, 
I love to see when the storm is past, In the azure vault afar; 

The bow of heavenly dyes, While the moon unveils and sweetly smiles 
All glorious from the hand of God, On the far off mountains and ocean isles. 
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A SKETCH. 





















BY W. P. EWING. 





Tarre is a pleasure—melancholy though it be {in quest of flowers, with her sunny hair falling 
_in holding commune with the dead! loose upon her spotless bosom. 
When we stand beside the grave, and hear the} And Ellen was happy! 
wlemo words of the minister, and the rattle of? But time passed on—I saw her again. Not 
the clods upon the coffin lid—even though its in-} with blooming cheek and buoyant step. 
mate be a perfect stranger—all the harshness of; Twenty summers—only twenty summers had 
wr nature is subdued, and we feel our hearts }sheseen. But there bloomed no roses on her cheek 
nelted down within us at the solemn and awful }—no smile wreathed her lips; or, if there did, it 
ctacle. was but a hollow smile—the smile of despair! 
A feeling akin to this is experienced whilst As the simoom of the desert sweeps along, 
rambling among the tombs on a calm evening. blighting every green thing in its course, even so 
The spirits of the departed seem to still linger had love—unrequited love passed over her young 
round the spot and hallow it, and we feel that we } heart, scorching and scathing—penetrating to the 


























are treading holy ground. vital seat of happiness, and blasting her very 
But a few evenings ago, I rambled into the old; being. Yes, grief was at her heart, gnawing and 
grave-yard at Kirkwood, cankering, for she had loved, and her love was un- 





returned. And then she hugged the secret to her- 
‘Where heaves the turfin many a mouldering heap.” § self and pined on. 
The world may cant as it will of locking dis- 
The sun was just setting, far away in the west, {appointed Jove in the breast and struggling on! 
silding the green forests with his departing rays, } But oh! like an unquenchable flame, the closer it 
and lighting up the church windows with a blaze ‘is pressed the more fiercely does it consume. 
of glory. And once again I saw her. 

There is something awfully sublime in such a} The hollow winds of autumn were moaning 
sight! To see the sun drop below the horizon, }through the forests, the withered leaves were 
ind the shadows of eve steal slowly on—gradu- } falling around us, and Fllen— 
illy and gradually, till every object is lost in the} Where was she? 
darkness—all save the pallid tombstones, which} Slowly and sadly a group of mourners fo]lowed 
stand there in uneven ranks, like ghostly sentinels } her to the * narrow hall’’ prepared for the dead— 
of the lowly slumberers ! gently they bore her mortal remains to their last 

After amusing myself some time with reading $ final resting-place, and in breathless silence low- 
the inseriptions, and admiring the shapes of the ered her into the narrow cell. 





































stones, I sat down on a heaped up grave, andcom-} Then, as the man of God uttered the solemn— 
menced musing—it was— ‘earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes !’’ we 
turned away, and thanked Him who sendeth every 

na ene ot Ee. good and perfect gift, that a gentle spirit had gone 





home. 





[had known her in youth—and as [ sat there 
o the mouldering heap, memory carried me far} Reader! are you a believer in broken hearts? 
back amid the shadows of the past! Perhaps not. But despite your belief, in every 

And I stood again by the homestead of Ellen— grave-yard lies many, oh many, a victim of that 
that white-washed cottage by the rill, with the {life-blighting disease ! 
green leaves and gay flowers clambering over the Disguise it as thou wilt—still the conviction, 
trellised porch, and around the windows. the fearful conviction will flash upon thee, that 

I saw her bounding over the velvet lawn, and } some early friend or acquaintance passed from the 
heard her joyous laughter breaking in silvery ca- {earth in the heyday of life, while all to thee was 
dence on the evening air. j fair and gay—faded and sunk to an untimely 
That was a sight of purity and innocence—a grave, with what the world calls consumption; 
sight for angels to gaze on. ; ‘but which, if the veil could be removed, would 

That was a picture worthy the pencil of a Ra- {prove to be that which saps life at the core—A 
phael or a Guido—that maiden as she tript along ; Broxen Hearr. 
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BY ERISON. 








Whose lips my own alone have pressed, 
Whose songs are save? for me— 

Who’s not like thee, by all caressed,— 

Nor kissed by all—like thee! 






Give me the maid whose eye is bright, 
With love for me alone, 

Whose lustre and bewitching light 

Ne’er on another shone. 




































SONG OF THE SUMMER SHOWER. 





BY T. DUDLEY, ESQ. 





Harx! ’tis the song of the summer shower, From my home on the evening shadows, 
As it gently falls on the rose, I come with my cooling showers, 
Shaking its mantle o’er the leafy bower, To weave o’er the smiling meadows 
When the flowers in slumber repose. A wreath of my summer flowers. 
On ship, on shore, on mountain, Farewell to drought and sorrow, 
I will pour my blessing still, They keep their mantle dry, 
On every silvery fountain, No rainbow can they borrow, 
Ona every mountain rill. No dewy summer sky. 
On the wings of the zephyrs I come When the beauty of summer has flown, 
To awaken the harvest song, And the cold winds of autumn pass by: 
From the heights of my angel home When the flowers of summer are gone, 
I come with a seraph throng. I’il lay down in the valley and die. 
My song is showery weather, My grave some Eden bower, 


Some angel’s skill to try, 
Weave songs and showers together, 
And rainbows in the sky. 


The bower I love the best; 
My pall the last summer shower, 
And a blissful, peaceful rest. 
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AUGUST. 


BY S. D. ANDERSON. 





O! ror the mountains and the cooling streams, apse is throned upon the dark-eyed night, 
Where ‘neath the shade of the thick-leaved trees, )} And music echoes from the moonlit lake, 
Whose branches woo the kisses of the breeze, So soft and wild that the full soul may slake 





The Oriole with its golden plumage gleams, ; From out this fountain of the pure and bright, 
And sports and flashes, like the radiant beams, Its thirst for Poesy—and dream each Even sight 
That on the breast of the rock-margined river— Is here again, as thousand gem-like stars, 











Fanned by the summer’s zephyr—dance and quiver.{ Smile down upon us through their skyey bars, 
Sweet melody is round us, like the dreams And whisper with their voices of delight, 
That we have fashioned from some fairy tale ; ‘ The secrets of that far off happy clime, 

The woodland walks, and Druid haunted yuuabiang Where sunny summer finds no early tomb, 

When the sun’s footsteps wake no sleeping flowers, ; And bright-hued flowers ever fadeless bloom, 


~ 
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But silence sits upon the gentle gale— To deck the brow of never dying time— 
So still and quiet that the very air, Such are the dreams that night and romance bring, 
Seems trembling in the arms of spirits there. ¢ And such the songs that summer minstrels sing. 


DEPENDANCE. 


Tue warm, devoted, trusting heart, But He who marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Is oftenest betrayed, And heeds the raven’s cry, 

And tempters lurk in fairy bowers, He will thy sinking soul sustain, 

With sweetest charms arrayed. Thy spirit wants supply. 
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